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HOW NEW YORK SAVES HER LOST 
CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


The opening paragraphs of the Nineteenth 
Annual Report of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of New York make known the existence 
of a large class of neglected, friendless child- 
ren in that city and vividly portray the so- 
cial and political dangers that result from it. 
We quote them: 


THE DANGEROUS CLASS. 


** The events of the past year in Europe 
and America have called the thoughts of re- 
flecting persons anew to that perilous ele- 
ment in large cities—the ‘dangerous class.’ 
The rich and comfortable of the towns, and 
those living far away in the country, seldom 
realize the existence of such a class; but 
those who labor habitually in the lowest 
strata of our society see the danger. They 
know that Jenecath the busy and brilliant 
surface of a city like New York, and of all 
large cities, there is a most inflammable and 
explosive material. It needs only a suffi- 
cient cause or opportunity, such as the acci- 
dental absence of the guardians of public 
peace and some supposed wrong inflicted by 
the rich on the poor—as was the case in 
1863—and we might experience an outbreak 
even here, which would leave large portions 
of the city in ashes and blood, and destroy, 
as it did in Paris, the accumulated wealth 
and treasured art of generations. 

**A ‘dangerous class’ has always for its 
worst element those who are simply and 
solely criminals, and who come forth 
mainly in the night to prey upon and plun- 
der the community—the thieves, burglars, 
shop-lifters, pickpockets, gamblers and ruf- 
fians of every description. 

‘« These, fortunately, are never very numer- 
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ous in any city, and are merely the camp- 
followers, as it were, of the multitudes who 
make the main body or centre of this class. 
These latter are the neglected youth of a 
city. They are the children of the poor 
grown up, who have been cast out on the 
street, or left to themselves, or have aban- 
doned their disagreeable tenement homes ; 
the enfants perdus become men. 

‘‘In New York they have been outside of 
our admirable system of public instruction. 
Neither the charity nor religion of the city 
has ever touched them. ‘They are practi- 
cally heathens and barbarians. If boys, 
they have grown up on the docks and about 
the grog-shops, making their way by trick- 
ery or violence, uninstructed except in the 
dishonest shifts of the streets, and are now 
entering manhood, ignorant, brutal, with 
violent passions and without reverence for 
either God or man. ‘Their only home and 
resort are the corner groggeries ; and here 
they soon become the tools of demagogues 
and the ‘repeaters’ and ‘roughs’ of un- 
principled politicians. If these children 
have been girls, they become simply aban- 
doned women, but even more ready than 
the boys—as was shown in our riots and in 
Paris—when the occasion offers, for deeds 
of cruelty and havoc. ‘This large multitude 
of abandoned and neglected youth are the 
especial material for an explosive outbreak 
or bloody riot. They know nothing of the 
‘best ideas’ of our civilization; they care 
nothing for social order. A casual spark 
may kindle their quick passions. ‘They hate 
the rich, and they long for plunder. 

‘‘With them, however, in the constitution 
of the ‘dangerous class,’ are associated a 
very different multitude, who can only de- 
serve the respect and compassion of think- 
ing men; the large and down-pressed host 
of destitute and igorant laboring men and 
women, who always barely keep their heads 
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above water, and who honestly believe 
that competition has given the rich all the 
blessings, and left them all the curses of 
life. 

‘This great class are always discontented, 


and, stirred up by designing leaders, they | 


are frequently ready to revolt against the 
existing order of things. In New York, 
however, this unfortunate multitude, 
though suffering much at times from 
poverty, always have an escape and a 
chance for livelihood in the great 
country. Moreover the bonds of 
sympathy with other classes, created 
by just such Christian movements as 
our own, keep them from open out- 
break. 

‘The only really and permanently 
dangerous element in this city, and 
one the perils from which cannot be 
exaggerated, are the neglected youth. 

They swell the criminal class; or, 
more dangerous still, they help to 
form the vast body of ignorant voters 
and implements for demagogues in 
our lowest wards.”’ 





THE SOCIETY. 

The Children’s Aid Society has 
been in existence for twenty years, 
and we purpose to show in this arti- 
cle how it works, and what are its 
results. We do this believing that 
it is, as it claims to be, ‘‘the most 
comprehensive association in the 
world for dealing on a large scale 
with the sources and springs’’ of the 
evils that are festering in the very 
bosom of society and threatening 
the overthrow of our political insti- 
tutions, and that as such it deserves 
the study of thoughtful men who 
take broad views of the work of edu- 
cation. Besides, we have a special 
object in presenting this subject to 
the readers of the JOURNAL. 
we told them how Boston brings her chil- 
dren to school. What was then said ex- 
hibits one line of eifort. New York saves 
her lost children by a line of effort quite 
different. Both are good. One can be 
made to complement the other. We desire 
to teach our people the whole lesson. 





ITS WORK. 
The society has a regularly organized 
bord of trustees. 
Sesides the officers of the board proper, 
a large number of persons are employed 
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| under the titles of agents, superintendents, 
| teachers, matrons, visitors, etc. 

The society keeps up, in different parts of 
the city, five lodging-houses, five free read- 
ing-rooms, and nineteen day and twelve 
evening industrial schools, employing seven- 
ty-one regular teachers, and nearly as many 
| volunteers. 
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A WAIP OF THE STREET. 


The practical work of the society is out- 


| port: 

| ‘The first duty of its ‘visitors’ is to pick 
'up the little waifs of the streets; its ‘in- 
dustrial schools’ teach these poor children 
| whose parents cannot or do not care for 
them, habits of order, cleanliness and in- 
dustry, and provide for their most pressing 
wants of food and clothing, and instruct 
many of them in a trade; its lodging-houses 
shelter the orphan and homeless boys and 
girls, and labor incessantly to give them the 
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foundation ideas of morals and religion, 
and the beginning of school education, while 
they promote their independence by requir- 
ing petty payments for food and shelter; its 
‘reading-rooms’ and ‘ night schools’ attempt 
to offer these rovers of the streets a counter- 
attraction to the temptations of the rum-hole 
and the gambling saloon ; and, as the crown 
of all, its ‘emigration system,’ taking these 
children before they are too much corrupted 
by the.streets, transfers them to honest and 


kind homes and an industrious life in the | 


far West.’’ 

The magnitude of the work done will ap- 
pear from the following statements. 

During the past year over 24,000 different 
children, of whom 5,886 were orphans and 
14,822 were homeless, came under the edu- 
cational and moral influences of the various 
branches of the society. 

There were provided with homes and em- 
ployment’in the West during the year: 


PL igakeesinhetinessacmnisscecaronscaceoess 1,856 
a nse sicacnsaokeskel phd eared 837 
POM. casnesdoscccsvesscccocess dpseacbenececee 303 
NN Raukiviwnssesésseseessees nkdbchanaiead 3 


Total number provided with homes 
since 1854 25,215 

The number of meals furnished at the 
lodging-houses during the year was 157,729; 
number of lodgings furnished, 131,578 ; 
number of children registered, 11,928, of 
_ whom 4,958 were orphans. 

The following extract taken from the re- 
port of the superintendent of the ‘‘ News- 
boys’ Lodging-house’’ will give a fair idea 
of the work done by this class of institu- 
tions. He says: ‘‘ During the year, 1,018 
boys have been rescued from vagrancy and 
placed in good permanent homes. ‘This is 
an average of three a day. We have fur- 
nished during the year 53,214 meals, and 
53,005 lodgings. 1,100 lost or truant boys 
have been restored to friends and relations. 
A register is kept containing name, age, and 
condition of each lodger. 

‘* Since the institution has been organized, 
and through its instrumentality, 7,108 boys 
have been provided with permanent homes 
and employment. ‘They are to be found in 
every walk of life, honored and respected. 
Several own real estate and are in business 
for themselves. ‘They are scattered all over 
the West. Manyare married and surrounded 
with happy families. Some are now thirty 
years of age. ‘There are those who have 
graduated at colleges, and are now to be 
found in the learned professions ; others are 
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preaching the gospel, which they first heard 
in our pleasant rooms at our Sunday evening 
service. 

‘*Our tables are full and complete, show- 
ing the working of our home for the last 
eighteen years. During that time we have 
lodged 91,534 different boys; restored 7,196 
lost and missing ones to friends; provided 
7,108 with homes; furnished 576,493 lodg- 
ings, and 426,580 meals.’’ 

The industrial schools had on their rolls 
during the year 9,429 pupils, with an aver- 
age attendance of 2,847. The small aver- 
age attendance is chiefly owing to the fact 
that many of the children are obliged to stay 
away from school one-half of the time, in 
order to earn something to live on, while 
they go to school the other half. 

‘*These industrial schools,’’ says the re- 
port, ‘‘certainly reach a stratum of society 
which even the commonest of our common 
schools would fail to reach. The great irreg- 
ularity of attendance, which is a necessity 
of their destitute condition, would shut them 
out from public schools, if their rags and 
destitution did not. To many, the simple 
meal provided at noon is a great boon, 
without which, oftentimes, body and mind 
would suffer.’’ 

While much work is done for the society 
that costs it nothing, yet it is not to be pre- 
sumed that all its machinery can be moved 
without money. 

Its expenditures the past year were 
$153,741.55. Of this sum, the Board of 
Education contributed $11,505.34; the 
city and county of New York, $50,000.00, 
and the State, $5,417.36. The balance was 
derived from the society’s own resources, 
donations and bequests. 

The society has expended since its foun- 
dation in 1853, $1,093,923. 48. 


THE RESULTS. 

Another demonstration of the great truth, 
the magnitude of which so few seem to 
realize, that the evils that curse society can 
only be rooted out by educating the young 
aright, appears in the fact as stated in the re- 
port, ‘‘ That, so far as is known, zot five out 
of each thousand children who have been 
trained in the industrial schools ever fall 
into dishonest or criminal courses.’’ 

The decrease in certain kinds of crime 
attributable mainly to the influence of the 
Children’s Aid Society is shown in the fol- 
lowing statements. ‘They point out most 
plainly the direction in which philanthropic 
effort will yield the richest fruit. 
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Of female vagrants there were imprisoned, 
in all the New York City prisons, in— 


BES. cocvccrecees 1,756 


1870 
1871 

In eleven years the imprisonments of fe- 
male vagrants fell off from 5,880 to 548, 
although the population of the city increased 
during the same period 131% per cent. 

The reports of arrests of female vagrants 
by the commissioner of police since 1861 
runs thus: 

2,161 


i bicinids aceenes 2,008 
1,728 


BBG7.-ccceossecase 1,59! 
1869 78 


The rate of commitments of young girls 
for thieving or petty larceny since 1859 is as 
follows : 


The decrease in this crime is in twelve 
years from 944 to 572, though, according 
to increase in population, it would have been 
1,076. The increase shown in 1862 and 
1864 was owing to causes connected with 
the war. 

The preceding statements relate to crimes 
committed by females. The following show 
like results among boys. 

The commitments of boys for vagrancy, 
since 1859, are as follows: 

2,829 | 1864 
2,708 | 1865 
1,203 | 1870 


Increased according to population, the 
number in 1871 would have been 3,225. 
In petty larceny, the record stands thus: 
1857 ...ccccevece 2,450 | 1865 2,347 
2,626 | 1860...cccsecses 2,338 
PPOs ctcsncteses 2,168 


1,978 
Increased according to population, the 
number would have been 2,861 in 1871. 
The following are the arrests of pick- 
pockets since 1861: 


Pe icicavernsscaccncs Ot | BOOT oncescesesecesas 345 
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The readers of the JouRNAL now have be- 
fore them both the Boston plan of bringing 
neglected children to school by law, and the 
New York plan of doing it by love. We 
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would like to see the two combined in 
Pennsylvania, in order that we may rescue 
our thousands of homeless, friendless little 
ones from the destruction that otherwise 
awaits them, and save society and the State 
from the ruin they may work. 


a 
> 





MATHEMATICAL NOTES—NO. IIL 
BY PROFESSOR EDWARD BROOKS. 


Origin of Algebraic Symbols. 


HE symbols of algebra are of three gen- 

eral classes ; Symbols of Quantity, Sym- 
bols of Operation, and Symbols of Relation. 
What is the origin of these symbols; who 
invented them or. first employed them? 
This question, a very interesting one, I will 
endeavor to answer in the present article. 

I. Sympots or Quantity.—The Syméols 
of Quantity are the Jeffers of the alphabet, 
the Arabic figures, the symbols for zero and 
infinity, etc. The origin of the use of let- 
ters to represent quantity is not known. It 
was natural to represent the elementary 
ideas of number by the characters which 
represent the elementary sounds of the human 
voice, and this method was adopted by 
nearly all the nations of antiquity. Among 
the Greeks the letters of the alphabet were 
divided into several classes, for the purpose 
of representing the different groups of the 
numerical scale. The Roman system of no- 
tation employed the several letters I, V, X, 
L, C, D and M. The Arabs at first used 
the Greek method of representing numbers 
by letters, and afterward exchanged it for 
the Hindoo method. The Roman method 
of notation was used in Europe until about 
the r2th century, when it was exchanged for 
the Arabic method. The use of the first let- 
ters of the alphabet to represent known 
quantities, and the last letters to represent 
unknown quantities, is entirely natural. In 
an investigation known quantities come 
first; from these we pass to the unknown 
quantities, etc. Vieta, an eminent French 
algebraist of the 16th century, is said to 
have been the first to represent known 
quantities by symbols. 

The origin of the Arabic figures is not de- 
finitely known. The latest and most plau- 
sible theory for their origin is that they were 
originally the initial letters of the Sanscrit 
numerals. This theory is presented by 
Prinsep, a profound Sanscrit scholar. The 
plausibility of this supposition appears inthe 
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fact that it follows the general law of repre- 
senting numbers by letters, as in the Greek 
and Roman systems. 

An old theory is that the Arabic charac- 
ters are modifications of figures formed by 
combining straight lines. And still another 
theory is that they are modifications of 
figures formed by combining angles to ex- 
press numbers. Both of these latter theories 
are interesting, but probably more fanciful 
than true. 

The origin of the symbol for zero (0) is 
not known. One theory supposes the zero to 
have been originally a circle, suggested from 
counting around the figures and thumbs held 
in a circular position. Another theory is, 
that if angles were used to represent numbers, 
nothing would be represented by a charac- 
ter having no angles, which is the closed 
curve. 

Max Miiller says: ‘‘It would be highly 
important to find out at what time the 
naught first occurs in Indian inscriptions. 
That inscription would deserve to be preserv- 
ed among the most valuable monuments of 
antiquity, for from it would date in reality 
the beginning of true mathematical science 
—impossible without the naught—nay, the 
beginning of all the exact sciences to which 
we owe the invention of telescopes, steam 
engines and electric telegraphs.’’ 

II. SymBo_s or OPERATION.—The Symbols 
of Operation are the signs of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, involu- 
tion, evolution and aggregation. ‘The ori- 
gin of most of these symbols has been defi- 
nitely determined. 

The Symbols of Addition and Subtraction, 
-++ and —, were first introduced by Michael 
Stifel, a German mathematician of the six- 
teenth century. They first appeared in a 
work published by him at Nuremberg, in 
1544, and are believed to have been invented 
by him. This is implied by the manner in 
which he introduces them; thus, ‘‘ we place 
this sign, etc.,’’ and ‘‘ we say that the addi- 
tion is thus completed, etc.’’ Prof. Rigaud 
supposed that -++ was a corruption of P, the 
initialof p/us, and Mr. Davies thought that it 
was acorruptionof cfor&. Stifel, however, 
does not call the signs p/us and minus, but 
signum additorum and signum subtractorum, 
which renders the above suppositions improb- 
able. 

Dr. Ritchie suggested that perhaps +- was 
two marks joined together, to signify two 
numbers joined together in addition; and 
that — was taken to indicate subtraction, 
since it is what is deft after one of the 
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marks is removed. It is thought by De 
Morgan that the minus sign (—) was first 
used, and that -++ was derived from it by 
putting a small cros-bar for distinction. 
‘«The sign +,’’ he says, ‘‘in the hands of 
Stifel’s printer, has the vertical bar much 
shorter than the other; and when it is in- 
troduced into the wood-cuts of the engraver 
| the disproportion is greater still.’’ The 
| Hindoos, from whom our knowledge of 
‘algebra was originally derived, used a dot 
| for subtraction and the absence of the dot 
| for addition. It is not unlikely that the 
| Hindoo dot was elongated into a bar to sig- 
nify subtraction, and that the first who found 
it convenient to introduce a sign foraddition, 
merely adopted the sign for subtraction with 
a difference. 

Some have supposed that Stifel might 
have obtained these symbols from some oth- 
er mathematician of his age; but this is im- 
probable. The person to whom he refers 
as his principal teacher in Algebra was 
Christoffer Rudolff, who published, in 1561, 
a work entitled, Awastliche Rechnung mit 
der siffer und mit der zalsfenningen; but 
there is nothing in this work like either of 
the signs ++ or —, so that it appears quite 
certain that Stifel did not obtain them from 
him. 

M. Libri attributes the invention of +- 
and — to Leonardo Da Vinci, thecelebrated 
Italian artist and philosopher ; other wri- 
ters, however, say that Da Vinci used the 
symbol +- for the figure 4. After the most 
careful investigation the invention and 
introduction of these two symbols are al- 
most universally accredited to Stifel. 

It may be remarked that these symbols 
were not immediately adopted by other 
mathematicians. In a work on algebra, 
published in 1619, the signs of addition and 
subtraction are P and M, with strokes drawn 
through them. 

The Symbol of Multiplication () St. An- 
drew’s cross, was introduced by William 
Oughtred, an eminent English mathemati- 
cian and divine, born at Eton in 1573. The 
work in which this symbol first appeared 
was entitled C/avis Mathematica, ‘‘ Key of 
Mathematics,’’ and published in 1631. 
Oughtred was a fine thinker and was hon- 
ored by the title ‘‘prince of mathemati- 
cians.’’ 

The Symbol of Division (+) was invented 
by Dr. John Pell, professor of philosophy 
and mathematics at Breda. He was bornat 
Southwick at Sussex, 1610, anddied in 1685. 
This symbol was used by some old Eng- 
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lish writers to denote the ratio or relation of 
quantities. I have also noticed it used thus 
in some old German mathematical works. 
Dr. Pell was highly regarded as a mathema- 
tician. It was to him that Newton first ex- 
plained his invention of fluxions. 

The System of Exponents, to represent the 
powers of a number, was introduced by Des- | 
cartes, the illustrious metaphysician and in- 
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ventor of Analytical Geometry. The earli- 
est writer on Algebra denoted the powers of | 
numbers by an abbreviation of the name of 
the power. Harriot, a mathematician of the | 
17th century, repeated the quantity to indi- 
cate the power; thus, for at he wrote aaaa. 

The Radical Sign (1/ ) was introduced by | 
Stifel, the inventor of + and —. This} 
symbol is a modification of the letter 7, the | 
initial of radix, root. ‘The root of a quan- 
tity was formerly denoted by writing the 
letter r before it, and this letter was grad- 
ually changed to the form )/. 

The Vinculum or Bar, placed over quan- 
tities to connect them together, thus 4 « 


a + ¢, was first used by Vieta, the intro- 
ducer of the system of representing known 
quantities by symbols. 

The Parenthests was first used by Albert 
Girarde, a Dutch writer on algebra, of the 
sixteenth century. Who first introduced the 
other signs of aggregation I have not been 
able to ascertain. 

III. Symbols of Relation are the signs 
of equality, ratio, equal ratios, inequality | 
and deduction. The origin of a few of these 
has been ascertained. 

The Symbolof Equality (=) was introduced 
by Robert Recorde, an English physician 
and mathematician of the sixteenth century. 
It first appeared in his work on algebra, 
called by the singular title, Whetstone of | 
Wit. He gives his reason for the symbol | 
in the following quaint language: ‘‘ And 
to avoide the tediouse repetition of these | 
words, I will settle as I doe often in worke | 
use, a pair of parallels or Gemowe lines of 
one lengthe, thus: ==, because no 2 thynges 
can be more equalle.’’ 

This sign was also employed by Albert 
Girarde. The French and German mathe- 
maticians employed the symbol c to de- 
note equality even long after Recorde. This 
symbol is said to be a modification of the 
dipthong @, the initial of the Latin phrase 
@quale est. 

The Syméol of Ratio (:) is supposed to 
be a modification of the sign of division. 
The sign of division was frequently em- 
ployed by the old English and German 
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mathematicians to indicate the relatién of 
quantities. Who first omitted the dash and 
employed the present form of the symbol 
of ratio, I have not been able to ascertain. 

The Symbol of Equal Ratios (: :) is either 
a modification of the sign of equality (=) 
or a duplication of the symbol of ratio (:) 
I do not know which. If I have seen any 
account of its origin I have omitted to take 
a note of it and have forgotten it. 

The Symbols of Inequality (> and <) are 
evidently modifications of the sign of 
equality. If parallel lines denote equality, 
oblique lines would naturally be used to de- 
note inequality, the lines converging toward 
the less quantity. Who first employed this 
sign is probably known, but I have no note 
of it and have nothing upon it in my library. 

I have now presented, in a connected and 
systematic manner, about all that is known 
concerning the origin of the ordinary alge- 
braic symbols. In some future article I 
propose calling attention to the origin and 
use of seme of the symbols of higher mathe- 
matics. 
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CONDUCTING RECITATIONS—NO. II. 
BY PROF. WILLIAM F, PHELPS. 


WO of the more important objects of 

the recitation were discussed in the 

preceding paper. These objects were stated 

to be: 1, to develop the power of clear 

and consecutive thought; and 2, to culti- 

vate the habit of concise and accurate ex- 
pression. 

To think clearly, and to express thought 
with care and precision, imply also an in- 
crease in the attainments of the pupil. Sub- 
jects for study are placed before the mind as 
An increase of 
knowledge carries with it an increase of 
power. Lessons are assigned which are to 


| be mastered. The recitation, when properly 


conducted, will determine exactly how far 
this mastery of subjects has been effected by 
the pupil. Hence it may be affirmed, 

III. That another object of the recitation 
is fo test the accuarcy and extent of the attain- 
ments of the class. Each and every lesson 
should afford the proof of new conquests 
by the learner. It should demonstrate that 
some truth unknown before has been added 
to his mental capital, or that something hith- 
erto dimly perceived has ripened into clear 
conviction, perfect fruition. In the absence 
of this assured result, or at least of some 
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approach to it, the recitation has failed in 
its purpose, and the time and labor of all 
concerned in it may be accounted a loss. 
All real progress in education must neces- 
sarily be slow. There is neither a royal 
road nor a railroad to the te nple of learn- 
ing ; nevertheless, there ought to be posi- 
tive progress with each day, and an addi- 
tional conquest, however small, with each 
encounter in the class-room. To aim at 
these definite and positive results should be 
the ambition of every teacher, and although 
he may not always reach them, he will ac- 
complish vastly more than by rambling and 
discursive effort. 

IV. It isan object of the recitation to in- 
crease the attainments of the class, to add 
to the knowledge which its members have 
acquired in their study hours. 

A teacher whose acquirements are limited 
to the text-books he uses, can never achieve 
real success in conducting his recitations. 
““A good schoolmaster,’’ says Guizot, 
‘*must know much more than he is called 
upon to teach, in order that he may teach 
with intelligence and taste.’’ It is a ques- 
tion worthy.of consideration whether the am- 
bition and love and study inspired in a class 


by ascholarly,skillful and enthusiastic teacher | 


are not worth more to the pupils than all the 
studying they are ableto do. What is more 
contagious than example? What is more 
‘glorious thana #od/e example as an inspira- 
tion to worthy deeds? The teacher who 
does not show that he can go beyond the 
text-books in his search after truth, and en- 
rich the knowledge which his pupils have 
acquired by copious additions to it from his 
own well-furnished store-house, is lacking 
in the first element of power in his great 
work. This is, in fact, one of the true 
secrets in teaching. It secures the con- 
fidence, it arouses the interest, it commands 
the respect and admiration of the class, and 
supplies the most needful conditions to its 
progress. Hence, let the teacher ever go 
before his pupils in the class-room, full of his 
subject, all aglow with its spirit, ready to 
meet every difficulty, to answer every objec- 
tion and supply every omission which may 
arise in the course of the sharp drill that is 
to follow. 

V. The recitation should determine the 
habits of study which each pupil is forming, 
and correct whatever may be faulty in his 
method, as well as eliminate the errors that 
are revealed in his knowledge of subjects. 

Man has been not inaptly denominated 
**a bundle of habits.’’ Education is the 
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development of character through the pro- 
cesses employed in the formation of right 
habits. ‘The character of an individual is 
the sum total of the habits he has formed. 
If the latter be good, the former will be 
good; if bad, bad. ‘The great aim of the 
e lucator, therefore, should be 40 furm good 
habits and only good habits. 

The recitation affords the best indications 
as to the quality of the mental habits of the 
pupils. The teacher should be a close ob- 
server of these indications and should strive 
to teach his pupils how to study. ‘Yhe edu- 
cation of any individual is far advanced 
when he has learned the best methods of 
using his faculties in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge and in discharging the manifold duties 
of his station in life. To correct errors in 
the method of using the faculties is the 
surest way to prevené errors in the knowledge 
of the subject taught. Errors in the mas- 
tery of facts and principles are the result of 
a wrong use of the faculties. Therefore let 
precision and accuracy in mental labor be 
the constant care of those who guide and 
direct the education of our children and 
youth. ‘To secure these is one of the prime 
objects of the recitation. 

Finally, any statement of the true theory 
of the recitation will be incomplete which 
does not refer fo tts moral uses. Brought 
into such intimate relation with his pupils 
as is the teacher during this vital and oft-re- 
curring occasion, it would be strange indeed, 
if he should omit to make full use of his 
power and influence, to develop in them all 
that is kindly and winning in manner, pure 
and upright in heart, lovely and noble in 
character and life. And here the power of 
the teacher must be almost wholly in a spot- 
less example. He is the inspiring genius of 
the occasion. His spirit must, be geritle, his 
manners winning, his temper even, his judg- 
ment cool, and his decisions prompt and 
just. With such a moral frame of mind, 


| joined to scholarly attainments and profes- 
| sional skill, Ars tufluence over the hearts as 


well as the intellects of his pupils, will be 
almost without limit, gently moulding their 
characters to that standard of excellence 
which embodies all that is pure, lovely, and 
of good report. 

In the succeeding article it will be my 
aim to consider what should be the prepara- 
tions for the recitation. 

== es 

All the Moscow students who signed the 
address in favor of liberty of the press have 
been banished to Siberia. 
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EDUCATION A NATIONAL INTEREST. 





PRESIDENT SARMIENTO’S LETTER TO SENATOR SUMNER. 





[ The following letter was written by President Sarmiento of 
the Argentine Confederation, then Minister resident in this 
country, to Senator Sumner, on the occasion of a proposition 
pending in Congress to abolish the department of education. 
Although the occasion that called it forth has passed away, it 
will be read with as'much profit now as then. We take pleas- 
ure in commending the views of this broad, big-hearted for- 
eigner to the thoughtful consideration of our readers.—Ep] 


New York, 1868. 

To Mr. SENATOR SUMNER : 

HONORABLE Sirk:—Encouraged by the 
d stinction with which you have been kind 
enough to favor me, I take the liberty of 
submitting to your enlightened considera- 
tion a few observations upon a subject which 
will soon be brought before the Senate, and 
in whose favorable selection not only the 
United States, but republican principles 
everywhere and the civilization of the pop- 
ular masses, are deeply interested. I have 
heard that the discontinuance of the National 
Department of Education has been resolved 
upon, and if the measure is definitely car- 
ried, such action will, in my judgment, pro- 
duce a deplorable reaction against the grow- 


ing interest inspired of late by universal | 


education. 

For statesmen like yourself, my sugges- 
tions would have little value if I should 
pretend to propose new plans upon subjects 
on which North Americans are so far in ad- 
vance of other nations. But it may be of 
some use to know the impressions made 


upon other people, and my feelings in this | 


special case would be, as it were, the ex- 
pression of their common aspirations. I 
can speak for South America, where twenty 
or thirty millions of human beings are agi- 
tated by a chaos of revolutions, which con- 
duce to nothing, decause certain elements of 
government are wanting ; and I recently vis- 
ited Europe where I conversed with eminent 
men upon the salutary moral influence which 
the United States is beginning to exercise. 

When Europe recovered from its surprise 
and wonder at the happy issue of the past 
civil war, and at the triumph of Republican 
institutions among all the causes—incom- 
prehensible at a distance — which had 
brought about this result, it discerned one 
only clearly, and that was, that behind Lin- 
coln, Congress, and Grant, was a people that 
could read and write. 

The republic now presents itself to those 
who do not despair of liberty in the world, 
with the schoo/ as the basis of its constitu- 
tion. To the political economists, the 





North American school, which creates the 
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producer, is a sufficient explanation of the 
prodigious development of wealth; and in 
view of the governments themselves, the 
sudden appearance of the United States and 
of Prussia as great nations, is closely allied 
to their systems of universal education. 
“ngland and France have shown of late 
that they have profited by.the lesson, taking 
more interest than formerly in the diffusion 
of education. This is the clear influence of 
the power exercised by American institutions 
in their most acceptable forms. 





Mr. Laboulaye, the distinguished French 
professor who has done so much to make 
North American institutions known in 
Europe, not long ago presented to the work- 
men of Lyons, the portrait of Horace 
Mann, as the only man comparable to Wash- 
ington in the part which he took in the de- 
finitive and enduring organization of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

But in the greater part of the world to- 
day, if the influence and efficacy of North 
American institutions of education are known. 
by their results, very few if any have an idea 
of their mode of operation or of their organ- 
ization. In England, reports, data and 


| ideas are frequently sought from the United 
| States, and I am acquainted with the fact 





that the ex-minister, Ratazzi, desiring to 
organize a vast system of education in Italy, 
lamented that he had not within his reach 
the precise documents which would explain 
the systems that have given such happy re- 
sults in the United States, the only country 
which can serve as a guide in this respect. 
The speech of the Hon. Mr. Garfield in the 
Hiouse of Representatives in favor of the 
creation of the National Department of Edu- 
cation, has been reproduced in the presses 
of South America as a stimulus toward adopt- 
ing the same measure, and another of Prof. 
Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, has had the 
same currency in France and South America. 

If the United States, then, owe an ac- 
count to the human race of their own expe- 
rience and progress in certain respects which 
are important to the well-being and improve- 
ment of mankind, just as they receive from 
England and from human thought many of 
the principal benefits of government, a 
a means of transmitting the knowledge would 
hereby have been established, and the 
National Department of Education would 
have fulfilled that useful function, besides 
the special object for which it was created. 
It would have come to be, as it were, the 
department of international and foreign 
educational relations, and its reports and 
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data would, when collected, have been a 
fountain of information, not only for the 
Southern States, but other nations, for even 
if a report of Massachusetts or New York 
schools can be obtained in Europe, such 
documents, by their purely provincial 
character, are wanting in the authority which 
the seal of the United States would give to 
those of a national department. ‘The great 
inequality with which education is actually 
distributed in the United States, and which 
it was the confessed object of the said de- 
partment to regulate, would have given an 
opportunity to see the work of diffusion 
and the application of means, as well as the 
desired results. 

With some diffidence, I will venture to 
make one observation with respect to the 
United States themselves. The greatest an- 
tagonism between the Southern States and 
the Northern has come, in my judgment, 
from the Southern following the same plan 
as that of ancient society in Europe and 
South America, and the Northern advancing 
in new and peculiar paths. The system of 
education in the South, limited to universi- 
ties and colleges, was that of England, 
France, Spain, Italy and South America of 
to-day ; leaving the majority of the people 
without intellectual preparation and devel- 
opment. The visible sign of the advanced 
North American system of government, is 
the Common School, and if ever the South 
shows the same vzsid/e sign its regeneration 
will be secured. 

For the republicans of Europe and South 
America, the North Americans have added 
a new organism of government in the Com- 
MON SCHOOLS, thus solving a great difficulty 
which the ancient republics could not solve. 
The North American republic is a govern- 
ment which under a written constitution is 
carried on by written speech. Athens, 
Rome, Venice and Florence, were republi- 
can cities (or city republics) governing by 
word of mouth from the forum. Washing- 
ton is only the desk on which the laws are 
written and where the reasons are given for 
the law, which on the following day the 
people in California, Chicago or Richmond 
read written. Hence, the republic to-day is 
in extension indefinitely dilatable, as the 
people govern from their residence, be it in 
Egypt, in Capua or in Greece, because they 
can read that which is sent to them wrften. 
If, then, republican institutions are to be 
diffused throughout the world, patriots, in- 
stead of making revolutions, should begin 
by founding common schools, in imitation 


Independent Schools. 
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of the United States, as the cement of the 
future constitutions. If Protestantism, by 
requiring the Christian to know how to 
read in order to put into his hands the Bible, 
has so much aided by this means alone, the 
development and improvement of the human 
race, the SCHOOL of the American republic 
will make useless the ancient aristocracies 
and the modern repressive governments, by 
suppressing the popular incapacity and its 
legitimate fruits—revolutions. 

You will understand why, with these ideas 
and hopes, I deplore the suppression of the 


National Department of Education, which 


proposes to be a guide at home and abroad 
to the laggards of the South in the United 
States, and would have been a Pharos tothe 
other nations, in the new path marked out 
by the North. So persuaded was I of the 
beneficent influence which this department 
was destined to execute, that I attended the 
meetings of superintendents of schools in 
Washington and Indianapolis to add my 
voice to it, and established a Spanish £du- 
cational Review, in order to make known at 
large in South America the important data 
which this public office would furnish. If 
the preservation of the National Department 
of Education does not interest you much 
for the practjcal results in the South, which 
have not yet been put to the proof, I think 
you cannot be indifferent to the advantage 
that other nations would reap from its labors 
—nations, as my own, in the dark upon the 
mode of operation of the American common 
school system. May the hope of benefiting 
millions and of ameliorating the condition 
of the human race everywhere, induce you 
to rekindle and keep forever burning the 
torch which is to diffuse that light. 

I have the honor of subscribing myself, 
etc., D. F. SARMIENTO. 


—— 2s —_ 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS. 
BY HOWARD WORCESTER GILBERT. 


DUCATION, considered merely as a 

_—, training of the intellect, is nothing 
more nor less than a development of the 
ability to think ¢adependently. A complete 
and symmetrical education, however, one 
which comprehends, also, the enlightenment 
and discipline of the moral powers and the 
strengthening, yet tempering of the will, 
leads to the formation of what we call 
character. This latter education is, of course, 
what all men of enlarged views are endeav- 
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oring to secure for the Commonwealth. 
That education which leads to .nothing 
better than a slavish following in the foot- 
steps of others, is servile in its methods and 
mercenary in its aims, and is utterly un- 
worthy to be called liberal, that is, fit for a 
freeman, though it is very proper for a slave. 
It was a complete and thorough training 
of all the powers which constituted Milton’s 
ideal, as the readers of his prose works are 
well aware. For any inferior education he 
expresses a sovereign contempt; and where 
this was secured he 
triumph of error in any form. And he ex- 
pressly declares that he never knew truth 
to be worsted in a contest where she was 
perfectly free. 

In the recent discussion of the relative 
merits of the compulsory and voluntary 
methods of education, that is, of the claims 
of the public as against the private schools, 


the advocates of the former generally seem | 


to me to have begged the question, and to 
have assumed the very point at issue; not 
that they have shown any disposition to 
stifle discussion, but they seem nearly every- 


where to have taken it for granted that a | 


system of public schools is better than any 
private and voluntary system can be, and 
that all independent schools must eventually 
yield to those established by law. 

Now all who have given any attention to 
the workings of establishments, know that 
they tend to the enforcement of uniformity, 
and, consequently, to the suppression of all 
individuality. Witness, for example, those 
ecclesiastical establishments, the Romish 
church in Italy, the Lutheran in Sweden, 
and the Episcopal in England. Noncon- 
formity, when these churches possessed ab- 
solute power, was a crime; and it is only 
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had no fears of the | 








| merging of 
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In Germany the government has, in some 
instances, interfered directly with the man- 
agement of the schools in reference to this 
very point, discouraging the teaching of cer- 
tain branches, and even peremptorily ex- 
cluding them from schools where they had 
previously been taught, because it feared the 
development of enlarged views among the 
people. We may say (and all hasty people 
will say at once) that nothing of the kind 
can ever be done in this country. But 
nothing is more ingenious than conservatism 
in discovering new methods of effecting re- 
striction, and accommodating itself toaltered 
circumstances. Though unchangeable in 
other respects, in this it is a very Proteus. 
And it may not be entirely useless to make 
this new application of a saying which in 
America has passed into a proverb, that 
‘‘the price of liberty is eternal vigilance.”’ 
The wis inertia is one of the most obtrusive 
of the powers of the human mind, and this 
intellectual sluggishness is the natural and 
ready ally of conservatism. The thought: 
and action of most people degenerate into 
mere routine, and the tendency to intellect- 
ual stagnation must constantly be guarded 
against. 

The powerful combination of colleges and 
normal schools which has been advocated 
by many recently, would doubtless operate 
to a certain extent upon the State, as the 
all sects into one dominant 
ecclesiastical establishment would upon the 
Church ; that is, in an attempted suppression 


_of all nonconformity to a certain prescribed 


| 
| course and form. 


Of this there would be no 
danger, if we were sure of the exclusion of 
little and narrow-minded men from the 


| most important posts; but experience shows 
| that we enjoy no immunity in this respect 


through the increased intelligence of the | 


world that their have been 
checked. 
exclusive of each other, absolutely incom- 
patible. 


ception and elaboration of which have con- 


pretensions 


Uniformity and originality are | 


But those great ideas the con- | 


stituted the world’s progress, have originated | 

. . . . | 
with individuals, and they of the most con- | 
| port, where a gentleman who was a graduate 


spicuously, often fiercely, independent char- 


acter, and have in no wise been the work | 
| posts were open to himself that were closed 
to men of higher culture—a declaration 


of organizations, combinations, or establish- 
ments of any kind whatever, whether in 
church or State. 

It is a serious question whether the estab- 
lishment of a system of public schools does 


any more than other countries. Graduates 
of normal schools have already, in the very 
infancy of the thing, been preferred to 
teachers of superior qualifications without a 
diploma from one of these State institu- 
tions ; and one of the most striking displays 
I have ever seen of a manly ingenuousness, 
occurred at the late convention at Williams- 


of a normal school, publicly declared that 


whose generosity furnishes a reason for sus- 


pecting excessive modesty in his individual 


not tend to discourage individuality and | 


personal independence, and, therefore, to 
check the growth of independent thought. 


i 


case. 

It is undoubtedly true that where freedom 
and independence are encouraged, they fre- 
quently degenerate into a love of oddity and 
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vagary ; but it is certainly better to tolerate | full name of each pupil. 


eccentric people than to stifle liberty of 
thought. 


and are in constant terror lest tco great free- 
dom of thought and expression should lead 


to disaster, and who will therefore tolerate | 


nothing but dull and dreary commonplace, 
furnishing an admirable butt for Mr. John 
Stuart Mill’s cutting sarcasm, so, on the 
other hand, it must be admitted that there 
are coarse-grained radicals who mistake 


oddity for originality, and who are contin- | 


ually making themselves ridiculous by their 
efforts to say or do something new and 
striking, and are always ready to accept any 
absurdity, provided that it possesses the 
charm of novelty. But these erratic people 
may safely be allowed to indulge in vagaries 
whose very ridiculousness brings about their 
own correction. 

We may leave out of consideration all 
sectarian schools, since they are established 
and supported for avowed sectarian purposes, 
and therefore constitute a case not germane 
to the question under consideration. Omit- 
ting them, it is safe to say that the private 
school which sustains itself through its own 
merit, against the powerful counter-influence 
of an establishment, must possess a vitality 
which ought rather to be fostered than 
checked by the community which cannot 
but suffer from its suppression. I cannot, 
therefore, in the least, sympathize with Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, when he expresses the wish 
that the teachers of all independent schools 
may speedily be forced, through starvation, 
to abandon them. 





A SCHOOL CRITICISED. - 


PROF. J. A. COOPER. 
HE following is a correct account of 
my visit to a school-room some years 
ago. 


similar errors are to be met with now. At 


that time a county superintendent invited | 
me to spend a week in visiting schools with | 


him. In one of them where we stopped 


before school time, in the morning, we. 
found a young lady of pleasant address, and | 
about fifty scholars between the ages of six | 


and twelve years. 

The first exercise after assembling was the 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer in concert ; 
then the teacher called the roll, calling the 


A School Criticised. 


As there are stupid conservatives | 
on the one hand, who carefully shun all | 
originality as only another form of oddity, | 





It is sent to you in the belief that | 
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After this a 
class of four boys in the alphabet took 
their places on the floor; the teacher held a 
chart in her hand and, pointing out the let- 
ters, asked at each letter, ‘‘ what is that ?’’ 
In every case none of the class could tell, 


| and the teacher said, ‘‘A,’’ ‘*B,’’ etc., and 


at once the class replied, ‘‘ A,’’ ‘‘ B,’’ ete. 
At the close of this exercise—an exercise 
which might be repeated every day for a 
year without one of the class knowing his 
letters—she asked the name of the town, 
county and State in which they lived, and 
the Governor’s name. ‘The class gave cor- 
rect answers to these questions, and were 
sent to their seats; and on them they sat, 
quietly, idly, and yet longingly waiting for 
recess. 

‘‘Class in Primer.’’—Several boys and 


| girls came; they opened their books and 


.o? 


read: ‘‘ I-s, is; i-t, it; a-n, an3 O-x, ox} 
receiving occasional assistance from the 
teacher. 

‘‘Close your books. Who discovered Amer- 
ica?’’ ‘*Christopher Columbus.’’ ‘* When 
did he discover America?’ ‘‘In 1492.’’ 
‘‘Which is the largest river in the world?’’ 
‘©The Amazon.’’ ‘* That will do.”’ 

‘Class in First Reader.’’ ‘This class con- 
sisted of six girls and three boys, and the 
lesson was a page of words in four letters. 
The pupils read each a word in turn, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘a-i-m-s, aims; a-i-l-s, ails.’’ About 
half of the pupils could not readily call the 
letters and pronounce the words, and for 
them the teacher read the words, and the 
scholar mechanically repeated. After the 
last word was read the teacher said: ‘‘ What 
letter is added to these words?’’ The class 
looked blank. ‘The question was repeated. 
The class still looked as if they did not 
comprehend the question. ‘‘ What letter is 
added to the word in our last lesson to make 
these? S, ain’t it?’’ ‘*Yes,’’ said the 
class. 

In succession came the other reading 
classes, and they were conducted in a simi- 
lar manner. Meanwhile many of the smaller 
children, who had no tasks to perform or 
lessons to study, were moving uneasily in 
their seats, crawling on the floor, and trap- 
ping flies. 

The thought was continually in my mind 
that, though the teacher was active and 
evidently flattered herself that she was teach- 
ing a good school, the scholars were really 
not learning. 

We rose to go. The teacher invited us to 
address the school, saying she hoped to learn 
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something. The county superintendent 
made a few remarks upon the value of im- 
proving the time, and of each one’s doing 
his best, and I added that one speech re- 
membered was worth more than two forgot- 
ten, and therefore I would not address the | 
school. 

I felt like addressing the teacher, and say- 
ing to her: ‘‘ Your house here is more than | 
usually pleasant in its structure, surround- | 
ings and furniture. The directors have pro- 
vided good seats, desks, blackboards, charts, 
maps, and even a globe, dictionary and | 
spelling-box. The children are bright, well | 
dressed and mannerly. You have no large | 
pupils, and therefore need not multiply 
classes. But you are making a sad failure. 
You do not understand teaching. 

‘“‘t. You do not provide work for the | 
children. See those little boys, listless and | 
idle. ‘They should have some employment. 
You will not let them do anything. How | 
painful and dull it would be for you to sit | 
two hours every half-day and have nothing | 
to do, without being permitted to move, | 
read or speak. You should not only permit, 
but require, them to do something all the | 
time they are in the house. You should ask | 
all to take out their books and begin study 
before calling the first class in the morn- 
ing. 

‘2. You do not seem to know that no 
one can remember what he does not hear 
distinctly, and seize at the same time he | 
hears it. In assisting the children to name 
the letters and words, you did not cause | 
them to hear distinctly and receive the 
sounds you made. Often you did not have | 
the sound even mechanically repeated. As | 
far as they are concerned you might as well | 
not have pronounced the word at all. | 

**3. You do not appear to understand | 
that time is needed for a child to receive 
and understand a word. You help so soon 
and pronounce so quickly that the children 
do not get hold of the word. The impres- 
sion is so short that it is indistinct and con- 
sequently not lasting. 

‘*4. You do not understand the necessity | 
of studying one thing at once. You divide 
the attention of the pupils among so many 
things that they cannot give close attention 
to any one. Now, you should ratherdivide 
the subjects and require the pupils to master 
one at once. No pupil can remember the | 
names of twenty-six characters, if named to | 
him in order without any interval between 
them. You could not remember the names | 
of half that number of persons if introduced | 
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teacher 


| smaller children came out for recess. 
| knowledge of these pupils. 

members of the Primer class, I asked them: 
| “Who discovered America?’’ 
| pher Columbus?” 


| ica 7? 


lit to go away from ?’ 


| still for an hour. 
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to them rapidly in succession. You gave 
the whole alphabet for one lesson, and the 
time spent upon it was really lost. 

**s, You do not know the value of repeti- 


|tion to enforce truth and to impress the 


mind. After every failure to spell or pro- 
nounce you should require the word to be 
repeated and re-spelled, that it may be re- 
membered. 

**You asked the classes some questions 
about the discovery of America. They an- 
swered correctly, but I thought from their 
manner they did not understand anything 
about it. Words without thoughts are only 
a burden to the mind. I believe the chil- 
dren do not know what ‘discovered’ 
means, nor ‘America’ either, for that 
matter. I would like to question them and 
prove it to you. You do not take good 
care of the maps and charts. Why do you 
not use them, keep them hung up, consult 
the dictionary, and use the spelling box?’’ 

Such is the substance of the remarks I 
wished to make, but, owing to the presence ' 
of the pupils, I could not. We bade the 
‘‘good morning,’’ and retired. 
While the county superintendent unhitched 
his horse, I stood by the door-steps, and the 
Now, 
thought I, is a good opportunity to test the 
Selecting the 


No answer. 
‘Was it Christopher?’”’ ‘‘Yes; Christo- 
‘“When did he discover 
America?’ ‘*In 1492.’’ ‘* What is Amer- 
‘‘Tt is a house.’’ ‘‘America isa 
house?’’ ‘*Yes.’’ ‘*What did Columbus 
do?’’ ‘*H» discovered ahouse.’’ ‘* What 
is it todiscover?’’ ‘‘I don’t know.’’ ‘Is 

" Ves; it is to go 
‘«Where did Columbus go to?”’ 
’ said a little girl, 


away from.”’ 
‘*He went up to the sky,’ 
in a shrill voice. 

I was satisfied. Thechildren had received 
a valuable fund of information when they 
learned that Columbus discovered America. 

Some time afterward I saw the teacher of 
this school at a teachers’ institute. I ob- 
served her closely to see if she could sit 
She spent a part of the 
time, in the midst of an interesting session, 
in whispering, and a part of the time over 


| «¢ Artemus Ward, His Book.’’ 


tiie 
James R. Lowell has invented a new beati- 


tude, ‘‘ Blessed are they who have nothing to 
say and who cannot be persuaded to say it.”’ 
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PROFESSIONAL READING. 


BY JEFFERSON. 

OTHING can be more valuable to the 

laborers in any profession than the 
literature of that profession. So clearly is 
it to the advantage of the professional man, 
of whatever kind, to ‘‘read up,’’ as it is 
termed, in his calling, that the reputation 
of the minister, the lawyer, or the physician, 
very often depends largely upon it. We 
have known it to be charged seriously against 
individuals of these professions that they 
had no libraries, that they never read any, 
and so on. And, indeed, one may very 
reasonably look with suspicion upon a pro- 
fessional man who does not strive to ‘‘ keep 
abreast of truth’’ and the progress of the 
age by study and reading. And this pro- 
gress is so decided and rapid that otherwise 
he must very soon fall behind and become 
antiquated. 

These remarks will apply with equal force 
to the teacher. We have an educational 
literature, a pedogogica/ literature, for that 
matter, hence, a professional literature; as 
much so, though not yet so abundant, as 
the lawyer, the physician, or the minister. 
And the supply of pedogogical literature is 
constantly and rapidly increasing. It is a 
product, almost entirely, of a very recent 
date. Its character is not behind that of 
the literatures belonging either to the cler- 
ical, legal or medical professions. There 
are in the teachers’ ranks men and women 
as richly endowed by nature, and as thor- 
oughly prepared by education, as in any 
other position in life; and it is on account 
of such men and women as these, that 
teaching is beginning to be regarded as 
a creditable vocation. Our professional lit- 
erature, our books and periodicals, the pro- 
ducts of thinking, zealous, educated minds, 
is taking rank with the best classes of lit- 
erary achievements. 

But while this is the case, we regret to say 
that but comparatively few of our teachers 
devote any considerable time to professional 
reading. Many of them, too, have no books 
pertaining to their calling, and receive no 
educational periodical. It is really surpris- 
ing, the carelessness of many teachers in re- 
gard to this matter. They declare them- 
selves to be teachers, at county institutes and 
other educational gatherings they loudly 
assist in proclaiming the teacher’s vocation 
a ‘‘learned profession,’’ and all that, and 
yet, if ¢hey are to be taken as exponents of 


Language. 
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the profession, outside parties may well be 
excused for derisively wagging their heads at 
what they are pleased to call the ‘‘ twaddle’’ 
of teachers’ conventions. The teacher’s is 
not yet a learned profession, and it never 
will be fully regarded as such until those who 
follow it for a livelihood, shall try to dig- 
nify and ennoble it by becoming themselves 
learned and professional. 

The teacher must devote a part of his 
time to reading such works as pertain to his 
calling. He must support a professional 
press. He must acquire a library. In 
short, if he would have his profession, as 
he delights to call it, reflect honor upon 
him, he must endeavor to reflect honor upon 
it. Philosophers assure us that, as the moon 
shines upon the earth, so the earth shines 
upon the moon. In like manner, the honor 
of the teacher and of his profession is reflex 
and reciprocal. Let us strive to honor our 
vocation by reflecting upon it the glories of 
sound scholarship and superior literature, 
and we may indeed make it to be recognized 
asa learned and honorable profession, second 
to none in the popular esteem as in useful- 
ness. 


a 
> 





LANGUAGE, 


HE morning of the seventh day of 
creation dawned upon a world teem- 
ing with animal and vegetable life, and pre- 
sided over by intelligent man, made in the 


image of his Creator. Here we see not a 
something’ which gradually grew into being, 
as the result of fixed laws, but a stupendous 
miracle. 

We read that by the Word all things were 
made, ‘‘and without Him was not anything 
made that was made ;’’ now, in which of His 
miracles do we behold incompleteness? Was 
the wine he made at the marriage in Cana 
of Galilee inferior to that which the bride- 
groom furnished? Did He restore the son 
of the widow of Nain, Lazarus, and the 
ruler’s daughter, to life but not to health? 
Did He leave the lepers cured or conval- 
escing? Were not these and all His mira- 
cles a complete work? Since then in all 
His works we find nothing unfinished ; 
nothing incomplete; nothing imperfect ; 
why should it seem too much for our faith 
to believe that He at first endowed man with 
a full, complete and perfect language, capa- 
ble of expressing every variety of thought. 

Down the long vista of ages, we hear the 
voice of the Lord ¢a/king to the unfallen 
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Adam, ‘‘in the midst of the garden,’’ as 
man talks tohis brother. We see the whole 
animal kingdom passing before the eyes of 
their Lord and receiving from him their 
names; and when God brought to him the 
beautiful companion of his life, he called her 
woman, because she was taken from man ; and 
£ve, because she was ‘‘the mother of all liv- 
ing ;’’ and then, amidst the curses of sin, in the 
presence of the cherubims, who with flaming 
swords which turned every way to keep the 
way of the tree of life, we hear the glorious 
promise, ‘‘‘The seed of the woman shall 
bruise the head of the serpent.’’ And yet in 
the face of all this evidence, some very 
learned linguists tell us that language at first 
existed in a very crude state, as if the Crea- 
tor had left it to the inventive genius of man 
to build up this sublime structure; as if in 
taking from the glory of the Creator, they 
added to that of the creature. Which of 
these two theories does it require most faith 
to accept ? MARY E. KELLY. 


-—— @-—- - 
THE TEACHER’S DREAM. 


A teacher sat when evening shades 
Were deep’ning into night, 

And, while he watched with weary eye 
The glowing anthracite, 


Of all his years of earnest toil 
Despondingly he thought, 
Because so little worldly wealth 

That patient toil had brought. 


The lawyer in the brown-stone house 
Ne’er worked so hard as he, 

Nor had he, as a scholar, won 
The teacher’s high degree. 


And musing, half-resolved to leave 
A calling that is deemed 

Unworthy of more recompense, 
The teacher slept and dreamed. 


There seemed a wondrous change to pass 
O’er all the land of Penn: 

He saw before the teachers stand 
Long columns of strong men. 


’Twas an examination day 
For voters in our State, 

For each man to the polls must go 
With his certificate. 


Intelligence became the price 
Of man’s enfranchisement; 

And beer saloons changed to school-rooms, 
Where evening hours were spent. 


He saw the teachers growing rich, 
And heard policemen say, 

As did the lawyers and the ’squires, 
Their bus’ness * did not pay.” 
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More wondrous still! For governor 
The fav’rite candidate 

Was Thomas Brown, for he was deemed, 
Best teacher in the State! 


~The dreamer woke—“ I shall not see 
On earth ‘uy dream fulfilled; 
But life-long at the dase I’ll work, 
Grandsons may higher build. 


The time mst come, because it ought, 
When saviors of their race 
May have their just dues; highest then 
Will be the TEACHER’s place!” 
Columbia, Pa. MARY SHOCH EVANS, 


—_—_—_—_——-—- @ _----_- --——- 


THE TEACHER AN ARTIST. 


BY MISS HATTIE B. SWINEFORD. 


RT is the creation of thought. This 

creative faculty—this love of the beau- 
tiful—inspires the chisel of the sculptor, 
the pencil of the painter, the ear of the 
musician, and the pen of the poet. The 
work of each is pervaded by this hidden in- 
fluence of the infinite breathing life into 
the inanimate. If ‘‘art is God’s revelation 
of the beautiful,’’ then a cultivation of art 
will insure a deeper perception, a fuller ap- 
preciation of all that is true, and good, and 
beautiful in nature; but art must not only 
be an imitation, it must be the embodiment 
of an idea which will readily suggest itself 
to the beholder, and which, by reflection, 
will become food for subsequent trains of 
thought, thus elevating the mind above the 
natural tendency of the human heart. In 
the pursuance of this ennobling work is it 
necessary to deal only with inanimate objects? 
Is the teacher less an artist because his canvas 
is the immortal mind; less a sculptor be- 
cause he, in a measure fashions bone and 
muscle instead of rude clay? Ah! the im- 
pressible mind of a child very much resem- 
bles the shapeless canvas of the painter—ex- 
pose the latter to undue heat, moisture or 
any destructive external influence, and it is 
irreparably marred; so the mind of a child 
exposed to improper influences will imbibe 
destructive and lasting impressions. Great 
care is necessary in the selection of the first 
coat of color which is put upon the canvas 
in order to give the perspective of the pic- 
ture its proper shading. Neglect of this 
precaution renders futile all further efforts 
of the artist to cover the defect; so the first 
impressions made upon the pliable mind of 
a child will bafile all future attempts to erase 
them. ‘The painter carries in his mind a 
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general impression of his picture—months, 
even years are necessary to perfect this de- 
sign—only the outlines are first dimly 
sketched, their proportions measured, before 
he proceeds to shade orcolor. He does not 
select colors according to their beauty or 
their brilliancy, but he takes into consider- 
ation their fitness to the subject, their rela- 
tion to each other. So the thorough teacher 
conceives a plan of instruction suitable to 
the capacity of each pupil; he does not al- 
low the scholar to pursue that course of 
study only which is agreeable to taste, but 
by a judicious selection he mingles the 
darker shades with the bright and more at- 
tractive, soas to make all harmonize. Thus 
the mind is strengthened by a close applica- 
tion to the less desirable, and elevated by the 
happy influences of the inspiring. As there 
are different orders of priesthood in the 
hierarchy of art so there are different degrees 
of capability and adaptation in the scale of 
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it were, his inspiration directly from the 
fountain head, and, by suggestion, imparts 
this revelation to the perception of others, 
but the art-imitator knows nothing of 
this soul-inspiring, innate longing for 
the: infinite and unattainable. So the 
quondam teacher is prompted by other mo- 
tives than a love of developing into forms 
of beauty and attraction the slumbering 
ideas of the mind. He only is the true edu- 
cational artist who fully comprehends the 
capacities of his subject ; so erases what is 
eviland reproduces what is good as to secure 
a fitness in the combination of parts which 
will best conduce to furthering the design of 
the great Creator. Let teachers aspire to 
the highest type in this sacred scale of art 
culture, and in the future we will see grouped 
together in the great art gallery of life such 
thoughts, feelings und resolves as shall not 
only contribute to present earthly happiness, 


| but whose holy influences will in due time 
instructors. The creative genius receives, as | 


bring in the millennial dawn. 
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UR columns are filled this month with 
original articles so varied in matter 
and style, and withal so instructive, that we 
cannot but think the Journat will be wel- 
come to the tables of its readers. 

In addition to the contributed articles 
which we print, we have on hand several 
others from valued correspondents and 
friends, for which we will find a place in 
future numbers. In the meantime, they 
must have patience with us. 

As is well known, it has been a part of 
our ambition from the first to make the 
JOURNAL in reality the organ of teachers and 
friends of education in the State, that is, to 
so conduct it as not only to make it an ex- 
ponent of their views, but to induce them to 





creasing number of communications receiv- 
ed, convinces us that success awaits us in this 
direction. ‘The educational sentiment of 
the whole State is beginning to realize that 
it can find its best expression in the columns 
of the JoprRNaAL. Send in contributions, 
then. We may not be able to publish all of 
them, but we will publish all wecan. Grad- 
ually poor ones will become good, and good 
ones will become better, until all working 
together and for interests which are mutual, 
we shall make the JouRNAL a source of pride 
to the profession and to the State. 

It is proper to add that while our princi- 
pal aim is to give place to articles written 
in our own State, we welcome now, as we 
have always welcomed, all the light we can 
get from without our borders. 


>— 


PRESIDENT SARMIENTO. 


HIS EFFORT TO LIFT UP A NATION. 
LSEWHERE in this number will be 
found a letter from President Sarmi- 
ento to Senator Sumner. It was written 


| about the time he was leaving this country 


speak through it. The increased and in-! jn 1868, to assume the dutics of the high 
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office to which he had been chosen in his 
absence, that of President of the Argentine 
Confederation. The occasion that called it 
forth has passed away; the National Bureau 
of Education was saved, and is increasing 
in usefulness year by year; but the Ameri- 
can people can ponder with ever-increasing 
profit the weighty words uttered by this dis- 
tinguished foreigner and friend of our sys- 


tem of government, on the vital relationship | 


existing between common schools and free 
institutions. ‘‘The visible sign,’’ says he, 
‘‘of the advanced North American system 
of government, is the common school.’’ And, 
further on, he remarks: ‘‘If, then, Repub- 
lican institutions are to be diffused through- 
out the world; patriots, instead of making 
resolutions, should begin by founding com- 
mon schools, in imitation of the United 
States, as the cement of their future constitu- 
tions.’’ These thoughts furnish the key 
to the grand effort he is now making to lift 
up the Argentine Confederation and the 
other South American countries to a higher 
plane of civilization. It is our purpose here 
to give a brief account of some of these 


efforts. We cannot do more at present, but | 


are not without hope that we may be able 
at no distant day to present our readers with 
full details from the pen of President Sarmi- 
ento himself. 

During the whole seven years of his resi- 
dence in this country as Minister of his 
government, President Sarmiento was a 
close student of our institutions. Unlike 
many shallow politicians, his attention was 
mainly directed to the fundamental princi- 
ples that are the source at once of our 
liberty and our prosperity. One of these 
he found in universal education, and he at- 
tended numerous teachers’ and superinten- 
dents’ conventions, visited many schools, 


and informed himself by reading educa- | 
Salta is building a splendid structure of this 


tional journals, reports and books. He 
spent several weeks at Harrisburg, studying 
the school system of Pennsylvania, with 
which he was exceedingly well pleased, and 


carried with him to South America full sets | 
of all the forms used by the School Depart- | 
ment of our State. His views were too | 


broad, however, to consider schools the only 


agency necessary to the prosperity of a| 
people, and he spent much time in acquaint- | 


ing himself with the character of our various 
industries. He visited iron and coal mines, 
oil wells, mills, furnaces and factories. He 
was a frequent visitor at State fairs, and 
never seemed better satisfied with himself 
than when engaged in the examination of 
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machinery—especially machinery for the 
farm. All this was done in order that he 
might be useful to his people. He hoped 
that by employing the means to which this 
country owes its freedom, its prosperity and 
its power, to be able to make a second 
United States out of the nation, the apostle 





of whose civilization God: seems to have 
called him to be. 
Upon leaving this country, President Sar- 
‘miento quietly procured and took with him 
at his own expense all our principal articles 
of school apparatus, many engravings of our 
| best school buildings, and a large number 
_of specimens of our most approved school 
| books. And he did not stop here. Know- 
ing that the work he contemplated could 
not be done with these dead implements, he 
induced quite a number of live teachers to 
accompany or to follow him. The writer 
of this article was offered a high position 
and a large salary to be one of this number, 
and he has within a month been tempted 
with a still more generous proposition. 

Free schools have now been established 
in almost every province of the Confedera- 
tion, and a number of them are taught by 
the teachers who went from the United 
States. Other teachers, receiving at the 
same time a subsidy from the government, 
teach private schools. 

Buenos Ayres has in operation a good 
system of public graded schools, and Minis- 
ter Avellaneda, in a recent report, thus 
speaks of education in the several provinces; 
‘*The provinces coéperate in the good 
work. San Juan gained the prize of $10,000 
for having one-tenth of its population at- 
tending schools, and devotes the money to 


| the establishment of upper schools. Entre 


Rios, under the administration of the late 
General Urquiza, spent the entire subsidy 
from the Federal government in new colleges. 





kind, and Tucuman has voted three times 
its usual sum for educational purposes. Cor- 


| rientes has subscribed $4,000 to bring out 


school books and furniture from the United 
States. Rioja has arisen from a lethargy of 
generations, and in every part of the repub- 
_lic the preaching of Sarmiento has called 
into life new schools and an incipient thirst 
for improvement.”’ 

Prof. George L. Sterns, of Massachusetts, 
is at the head of the national normal school 
established at Parana, in the province of 
Entre Rios, and is meeting with marked suc- 
cess. The new national college at Corri- 





entes, under Dr. Fitzsimmons has in the 
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neighborhood of zoostudents. Nightschools 
have been established in Buenos Ayres, Salta, 
and Santiago del Estero, each of which is well 
attended. A Kindergarten has been opened 
in Buenos Ayres. Public libraries have been 
established in many of the provinces. Dr. 
Gould, formerly of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, assisted by Professor Miles Rock, of 
Lancaster, Penna., are engaged in the as- 
tronomical observatory at Cordoba. In the 
old university of that city, too, there are 
three imported German professors, filling the 
chairs of chemistry, mineralogy and botany. 
Still, while the president and the officers 
he had appointed for the purpose are doing 
all that can be done to put in operation a 
system of education, the work goes on very 
slowly. The obstacles met with are very 
formidable. The minister of public instruc- 
tion estimates that 350,000 of the 427,000 
children in the Confederation either do not 
attend school at all or receive only the sim- 
plest rudiments of an education. An in- 
telligent observer on the ground writes: 
‘* Education in this country is at a low ebb. 
Profound ignorance prevails generally. There 
is no general instruction of the people ex- 
cept the repetition of the Roman catechism 
and Ave Marias and the like. Most of the 
upper class are doctors of law, with no 
knowledge outside of a lawyer’s office rou- 
tine, and priests whose knowledge is limited 
to a little church Latin.’’ And further, 
‘*When Sarmiento became president, this 
enlightened man founded a school system, 
imported teachers and opened schools, but 
it is too soon to expect results. Sarmiento 
will not live to see the fruits of his efforts. 
It will take generations to elevate a people 
sunk so low in ignorance and superstition.”’ 
He adds, ‘‘Such a people are a dead weight 
to lift to a better culture and a higher life. 
The results will not equal Sarmiento’s ef- 
forts, but the greater the obstacles the more 
noble the efforts. It is safe to predict that 
advance and improvement can only take 
place here by breaking the priestly power. 
The masses are now in abject priestly en- 
slavement. I will merely intimate that a 
few enlightened, far-seeing men in the coun- 
try understand this problemand count upon 
a free school system as the main agent in 
its solution. It may not be for many years, 
but future generations will one day arise 
and call Sarmiento blessed. Thank God 
for the COMMON scHooL—the preserver of 
North American liberty and the destined 1 
creator of that of South America, for the 
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| Some of the North American teachers have 

been obstructed in their work and maltreated 
by a low order of priests and the ignorant 
rabble that does their bidding. To show how 
the president protects his teachers we feel at 
liberty to relate the following incident: On 
the 24th of October a North American 
teacher was walking the streets of a certain 
city, when he was met by a religious pro- 
cession. A priest ordered him to take off 
his hat and kneel down, which he refused to 
do, but hurried out of the way of the pro- 
cession. ‘The priest and his attendants fol- 
lowed, overtook him, pulled off his hat, 
forced him to the ground, bruised him badly, 
and would probably have done him worse 
injury if the soldiersMhad not rescued him. 
It so happened that the president visited the 
town the very next day, and to show what 
he thought of such conduct, and as a rebuke 
to the priests and their tools, he called at the 
house of the maltreated teacher, with an 
open carriage, and rode with him in it 
through the streets of the city, and after- 
ward took a boat ride with him on the lake. 
A spectator says: ‘‘So you see Sarmiento, 
besides being noble, is also equally brave, and 
is ready at the risk of his own life to beard 
the priestly lion in his very den.”’ 

But the President of the Argentine Re- 
public does not devote his whole attention 
to'the school interests of the country which 
he so wisely rules. Like a true statesman, 
he is doing everything in his power to de- 
velop all the resources of his country. 

One of his projects is to check the no- 
madic life of the cattle-growers of the pam- 
pas. The experiment the government per- 
mitted him to make, when senator, in 1858, 
at Chivilcoi, having proven a complete suc- 
cess, will be repeated at other places. -The 
experiment referred to consisted in taking 
an extensive tract of land used simply as a 
pasture ground for great herds of cattle, and 
dividing it into small farms, and then, in the 
midst of them, laying out a town with broad 
streets and planting them with rows of trees. 
The town grew rapidly, and soon had 
churches, school-houses, a bank, a railroad 
station, etc., thus introducing an entirely 
new life, and with it the opportunities of a 
higher civilization, to the barbarians of the 
plains. 

New lines of steamboats have been placed 
upon the La Plata and other rivers. 

Four hundred miles of railroad are now in 
operation, and two hundred miles more are 
in course of construction. And in addition 





latter exists as yet only in name.” 


to this, seven new lines have been projected. 
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This development is due in good part to 
North American enterprise, encouraged by 
the president. 

A new impetus has been given to com- 
merce. Movements are on foot to establish 
certain kinds of manufactories, and the be- 
ginning has been made to open up the min- 
eral wealth of the country. But while 
none of these interests are neglected, the 
president feels that special attention should 
be given to the improvement of the present 
modes of farming. Churches, schools, the 
advantages arising from social intercourse, 
are almost impossible to the nomadic 
Gauchos, of whom much the greater part of 
the population of the interior consists. 
These wild men must be trained, it is 
thought, by inducing them to become 
farmers in the North American style. 


Looking to this end, there was held dur- | 


ing the past autumn, at the city of Cordoba, 
situated near the fort gf the Andes, an in- 
ternational, agricultural and mechanical ex- 
hibition, the first institution of the kind 


ever held in this part of South America, | 


and, for ought we know to the contrary, in 
any part of it. 


dred thousand dollars. The buildings and 
grounds of the exhibition were admirably 
adapted to the purpose (a photographic 
view of them appears in Afpleton’s Journal 
for December), and every care was taken to 
make the exhibition a success. Our Wash- 
ington government sent 


hibitors at the fair. President Sarmiento 
opened the exhibition on the 15th of Octo- 


ber with an address, which is spoken of as | 


a noble effort. He has chosen this way of 
teaching his people the grand lesson of pro- 
gress. 


It may be true that the great man whose | 
efforts to lift up his people to a higher level | 


we have just outlined, may not live, as has 
been said, to reap the fruits of his labors ; 
but his mission is a noble one, if like 
Moses, he shall be able to lead them within 
sight of the Promised Land. No statesman- 
ship is worthy of the name whose end is not 
one of pure patriotism. 


SUPERINTENDENT YOUNG, of Lehigh, was 
presented with a handsome gold watch and 
chain by the teachers of his county at the 
recent institute. 
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The work was managed by | 
a committee of prominent citizens, and the | 
Government gave in aid of it several hun- | 


a considerable | 
quantity of seeds and other articles, and | 
many citizens of the United States were.ex- | 
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EDUCATION IN THE NATION. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER. 


E are indebted to Gen. Eaton, Na- 

tional Commissioner of Education, 
| for an advance copy of his report for the 
_year1871. It fills seven hyndred and fifteen 
| closely printed pages, and touches upon al- 
most all the educational topics now before 
the country. It is full of facts and figures— 
a rich mine indeed which is not likely to be 
| soon exhausted. We expect all through the 
| year to work it for the benefit of our readers. 
|” The report of the Commissioner proper 
| occupies sixty-four pages. A multitude of 
| subjects are spoken of. Those of most in- 
_terest are ‘‘ Education in the Southern 
| States,’’ ‘‘ Education of the Indians,’’ ‘* Ed- 

ucation and Crime,’’ and ‘‘ Statistics of Il- 
| literacy.’’ Some valuable statistical state- 
| ments will be found below. 





BENEFACTIONS TO EDUCATIONAL OBJECTS. 


It is believed that the unsolicited con- 
| tributions by private citizens for the educa- 
tional interest of the community, are without 
a parallel in any other country in the world. 

In California these gifts amount to $2,- 
000,000; in Connecticut to $845,665, of 
'which Yale College receives $319,865 ; in 
Georgia, $1,000; in Indiana, $537,025; in 

Illinois, $391,000; in Iowa, $75,000; in 
| Kansas, $50,000; in Louisiana, $1,090; in 
Massachusetts, $2,502,000, of which Har- 
vard College receives $460,000 ; in Minne- 
sota, $50,550; in Missouri, $205,000, en- 
tirely for Washington University, St. Louis ; 
in Michigan, $15,000, in New Hampshire, 
$168,000, of which Dartmouth College re- 
ceives $121,000; in New Jersey, $323,500, 
| of which Princeton College receives $223,- 
' 500; in New York, $765,000; in Ohio, 
| $23,250; in Oregon, $5,000; in Pennsyl- 
vania, $312,000 ; in Rhode Island, $24,000; 
in South Carolina, $13,000; in Tennessee, 
$4,000 ; in Virginia, $45,000; in Wisconsin, 
| $80,000 ; making a total of $8,435,990. 

Of these individual donations two were 
| of $1,000,000 or over; twenty-three were of 
| $100,000 and over; fifteen of $50,000 and 
over ; eleven of $25,000 and over; twenty 
of $10,000 and over; and thirty-three of 
$1,000 and over. 

In the following States no individual bene- 
factions amounting to $1,000 were reported : 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Texas and West Virginia. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


There are in the United States 51 normal 
schools, supported by 23 different States, 
having 251 teachers, and 6,334 pupils; 4 
supported by counties, with 83 pupils; 16 
city normal schools, with 112 teachers, and 
2,002 pupils; all others, 43, supported in 
various ways, with 80 teachers and 2,503 
pupils; making a total of 114 schools, with 
445 teachers, and 10,922 pupils. 

EDUCATION AND CRIME. 

A table of ratios shows that there was in 
1870, one homicide to every 56,000 people 
in the Northern States, one to every 4,000 
in the Pacific States and Territories, and 
one to every 10,000 in the Southern States. 

In 1866 there were 17,000 persons re- 
ported in the prisons of the United States; 
but the statistics on this subject are very 
imperfectly kept, prisons and _ reforma- 
tories, in some parts of the country, keep- 
ing no record of the intelligence of the 
persons committed. In New England these 
statistics have, in some cases, received con- 
siderable attention, and an able writer who 
furnishes an accompanying paper, has drawn 
the following conclusions: 

r. At least 80 per cent. of the crime of 
New England, is committed by those who 
have no education, or none sufficient to 
serve them a valuable purpose in life. In 
1868, 28 per cent. of all prisoners in the 
country were unable to read or write. From 
3 to 7 per cent. of the population of the 
United States commit 3o per cent. of all our 
crime, and less than one-fifth of one per 
cent. is committed by those who are edu- 
cated. 

2. As in New England, so throughout all 
the country, from 80 to 90 per cent. have 
never learned any trade or mastered any 
skilled labor; which leads to the conclusion 
that ‘‘education in labor bears the same 
ratio to freedom from crime as education 
in schools.’’ 

3. Not far from 75 per cent. of New 
England crime is committed by persons of 
foreign extraction. Therefore 20 per cent. 
of the population furnishes 75 per cent. of 
the criminals. It is noticeable, however, 
that “‘the immigrant coming hither with 
education, either in schools or labor, does 
not betake himself to crime.’’ 

4. From 80 to go per cent. of our crimi- 
nals connect their career of crime with in- 
temperance. 

5. In all juvenile reformatories 95 per 
cent. of the offenderscome from idle, ignor- 
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ant, vicious homes. Almost all children are 
truant from school at the time of their com- 
mittal; and almost all are children of igno- 
rant parents. These children furnish the 
future inmates of our prisons; for ‘‘crimi- 
nals are not made in some malign hour; 
they grow.’’ In the face of these facts, 
what can be said but this: ‘‘ Ignorance 
breeds crime; education is the remedy for 
the crime that imperils us.’’ 

ILLITERACY. 


The.Commissioner has prepared from ad- 
vance sheets of the census a variety of sta- 
tistics of illiteracy. 

A table giving the nativity of illiterates in 
the United States in 1870 shows that there 
is an aggregate of 777,864 foreign illiterates, 
of whom 665,985 are in the Northern States 


States; that there is an aggregate of 4,882,- 
210 native illiterates, of whom 790,118 are 
in the Northern States, 74,504 in the Pacific 
States and Territories, and 4,117,589 in the 
Southern States, making a grand total of 
5,660,074 illiterates in the entire country. 

A second table shows that of every 10,000 
inhabitants in the whole Union, there are 
8,711 whites, 1,266 colored, 16 Chinese 
and 7 Indians, the colored race being in 
excess only in the States of Louisiana (2,145), 
South Carolina (126,147) and Mississippi 
(61,305). 

A table showing the illiteracy of the 
white race and colored race gives a total of 
2,879,543 of the former, and 2,763,991 of 
the latter. 

The illiteracy of the Northern States, in- 
cluding all persons to years old and over, 
is thus compared: 


MAING a.csscess0s0se 19,047|Indiana............ 127,015 
New Hampshire.. 9,926) Wisconsin ........ 55,205 
Vermont .......00. 17,700} [Ilinois...... .....- 33,573 
Massachusetts..... 97,724| Minnesota inane 24,043 
Rhode Island...... 21,901 | Towa........++.00+ 45,669: 
Connecticut ...... 29,588) Nebraska ......... 4,835 
New York........ 241,152! Kansas...... sss0+s 24,340" 
New Jersey......+ 54,683 California......... 27,074 
Pennsylvania...... 222,351/Oregon........+00 3,501 
GP 0ceus ssvrceene 173,149] Nevada.........e0 74 
Michigan........+ 51,304} 


In the Southern States the illiteracy of the 
whites and colored is thus shown: 
White. Colored.. 


RN ccnacknidecadeantndienacs 11,280 11,820 
Maryland.......000ccccccces seseee 46,792 88,703 
District of Columbia........... 4,876 23,843 
VET PIM. oc.c05c0-ccccesccccccseees 123,538 322,236: 
West Virginia. .........0.cscsceee 71,493 9,997 
TRCMMMEY 5 ..ccsccccscesseccacssoce 201,077 131,050 
North Carolina........ erdensetes 191,961 205,032 





DORMS. iiessicssiecsccts sctees 178,727 185,941 





and Territories, and 72,383 in the Southern . 
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South Carolina........... soiece - 95,960 235,164 
Georgia....... a aoemnnscignase - 124,935 343,041 
PIRDBINR  sccccvcseecsccccssccccsose 92,059 290,898 
Florida........ eR en SE - 18,904 2,894 
Mississippi ....... ditedesedinnccias! ene 264,723 
Missouri....... endangsacnasneeses «- 161,763 60,622 
ATKANSAS.....00c-ccoscsececreseree « 64,005 69,222 
IN, -adccaxeydsscndriasetenes 50,749 224,993 
WORRB ssncnsacinccsstecnsndencsoses 70,895 150,617 

NIRA ktsaabereantien eeccccecece 1,516,339 2,671,396 


The illiteracy of the white male adults or 
those qualified to vote is thus divided among 
the States ; 


BERING ssicecuncicnsic 6,516!Oregon.......sesseeee 1,085 
New Hampshire... 3,361 Nevada........0.000 474 
Vermont ......000-6+ 6,867' Delaware.........0+ 3,466 
Massachusetts ,..... 30,920 Maryland.........+. 13,344 
Rhode Island...... 5,922 Dis’tof Columbia.. 1,214 
Connecticut......... $,990) Virginia ............. 27,046 
New York......... - 73,201 West Virginia...... 15,131 
New Jersey......+4 14,515|Kentucky ........0. 43,826 
Pennsylvania...... . 61,350) North Carolina...... 27,557 
GD astaccddcnicccced 41,439) Tennessee........+0« 37,713 
Michigan ........+0+ 17,543 South Carolina..... 12,490 
Indiana...........04 36,331 | Georgia.......00+.008 21,899 
Wisconsin..........- 17,637/Alabama .........00 17,429 
PE cs cinesisnecwas 40,801 | Florida.............. 3,876 
Minnesota.......... - 8,034 Mississippi...... nese | O3587 
WN cic nicinsarinees 14,782| Missouri.........00 34,780 
Nebraska. ......0000 956 Arkansas.......00+5 13,610 
OE iiniicrnessanein 5,994 Louisana............ 12,048 
California .........+ $2968 TORRE. c500seevscatess 17,505 

A table of ratios of illiteracy is given 


showing that in proportion to the total pop- 
ulation of the grand divisions, Northern, 
Pacific, and Southern, the total illiteracy of 
the Northern is about one-half of that of 
the Pacific, and less than one-fifth of that 
of the Southern; that the native illiteracy 
of the Northern divisions is less than one- 
tenth of that of the Southern; that the 
white illiteracy of the Northern is less than 
one-half of that of the Southern; that the 
colored illiteracy of the Northern is about 
one forty-eighth part of that in the South- 
ern; and that in the Southern division the 
adult male illiteracy is nearly four and one- 
half times, and the total minor illiteracy 
more than ten times as great as that in the 
Northern division. 

The appendix to the report occupies some 
seven hundred pages and contains abstracts 
of State and Territory reports, an account 
of the efforts being made to educate the In- 
dians, papers on a number of subjects by 
gentlemen specially qualified to discuss 
them, and one hundred and thirty-seven 
pages of statistical tables. 

The report as a whole is creditable to the 
We hope it will 


be largely circulated. If allowed to criti- 


cise, we would say the report attempts to do 
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too much, is over-crowded with matter, 
takes more into its stomach than it tho- 
roughly digests. There is also in some 
parts of ita want of logical arrangement, 
anal we miss certain practical suggestions 
concerning the collection of statistics and 
the working of school systems which we 
had looked for. But in saying these things, 
we are not unmindful of the obstacles the 
Bureau has encountered in its work, and we 
feel grateful to the Commissioner and his 
assistants for what has been done. 


ys 


EDUCATION IN CONGRESS. 

A PROPOSITION TO APPLY THE PROCEEDS OF 
THE PUBLIC LANDS TO THE EDUCATION OF 
THE PEOPLE. 

BILL was introduced in Congress in 

A January last, by Hon. L. W. Perce, of 
Mississippi, chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and passed in the 
House of Representatives after a protracted 
discussion, February 8th, which provides 
for the application of the proceeds of the 
of the public lands to the support of the 
public schools of the nation. The follow- 
ing is a summary of its most important pro- 
visions: 

Section first provides ‘‘that the net pro- 
ceeds of the public lands of the United 
States are hereby forever consecrated, and 
set apart, for the education of the people.’’ 

Section third provides that one half of the 
proceeds for each year shall be invested and 
constitute a perpetual fund, to be known as 
the ‘‘ National Educational Fund.”’ 

Section fourth requires the National 
Commissioner of Education ‘‘ to apportion 
to the several States and Territories, and to 
the District of Columbia, upon the basis of 
the population of the said States and Terri- 
tories, between the ages of four and twenty- 
one years, one-half the net proceeds of the 
public lands for the previous year, together 
with the whole amount of the income of the 
said educational fund so certified, such ap- 
portionment to be according to the last 
preceding general census of the United 
States; provided, however, that for the first 
ten years the distribution of the said fund to 
and among the several States and Territories, 
including the District of Columbia, shall be 
made according to the ratio of the illiteracy 
of their respective populations, as shown 
from time to time by the last preceding 
published census of the United States.’’ 

Section fifth entitles each State and Ter- 
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ritory to a share in the distribution, on con- 
dition that its Legislature shall engage to 
provide by law for the free education of all 
its children between the ages of six and 
sixteen years, and will apply all moneys 
which it shall receive under the act in accord- 
ance with its conditions. 

Section sixth allows a portion of the 
money distributed to be used for the main- 
tenance of schools for the instruction of 
teachers. 

Section seventh makes certain conditions 
on the part of the States and Territeries ne- 
cessary to entitle them to share in the dis- 
tribution ; among them a report to the Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education. 

A proviso to section eighth enacts ‘‘ that 
no moneys belonging to any State or Terri- 
tory under this act shall be withheld from 
any Stateor Territory for the reason that the 
laws thereof provide for separate schools for 
white children and black children, or refuse 
to organize a system of mixed schools." 

Section ninth makes it the duty of the 


proper State officials to appropriate the | 


money allowed under the act, and to apply 
it solely to the payment of teachers’ wages. 


Section eleventh and twelfth provide for | 


punishing the misappropriation of the fund. 

This is an outline of the bill as it passed 
the House of Representatives. It will proba- 
bly undergo modification in the Senate. 

It is estimated, we are unable to say with 
how much accuracy, that the amount to be 
annually distributed under the provisions 
of this bill would average some $1,500,000, 
and, in addition, there would accumulate in 


the United States treasury a fund devoted | 


to.educational purposes, which in fifty years 
would amount to $75,000,000. 

The share of Pennsylvania after the first 
ten years would be about one-tenth of the 
whole, or $150,000 per annum. 
first ten years much 


greatest amount of illiteracy exists. 


The settled views we entertain in opposi- | 


tion to the policy of adopting any scheme 
of national education make us look with 


some degree of distrust upon all Congres- | 
sional action concerning education; but we | 


must confess that even looked at in this 


spirit we do not find much in Mr. Perce’s | 


bill as it passed the House, with which we 
can find fault. 

The proceeds of the public lands cannot 
be devoted to a better purpose than to the 


education of the people, and, as things now | 


are in Washington, the Government prob- 
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ably could not do better than to dispose of 
the whole public domain at once. Several 
hundreds of millions of acres have been 
given away to great railroad monopolies, 
many of which, subsidized in this way, will 
eventually prove a curse to the nation; and 
greedy speculators have in addition, by 
some means, obtained vast quantities of 
land, and await like cormorants, for their 
prey, the passage of multitudes of land- 
grant bills now pending in Congress. This 
land-grant legislation has probably done 
more to corrupt and demoralize members of 
Congress than all other causes put together, 
and it would be vastly better for the Gov- 
ernment to sell the lands and throw the 
money into the sea, than to keep them as a 
constant temptation to the grasping and the 
venal. Besides, there is something noble in 
consecrating a domain, which was pro-~ 
| nounced by Mr. Shellabarger in the debate, 
‘‘the grandest that is now upon this planet 
belonging to any one Government,”’ to the 
grandest of all causes, that of the universal 
education of the people. 

—Since writing the above, we have learned 
that the passage of the bill would not inter- 
fere with the land-grabbing business, and in 
consequence we have lost much of our inter- 
est in the matter. 








_-* 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MARY- 
LAND. 


JE gather the following statistics con- 
W cerning the public schools of Mary- 
land from the late report of Prof. M. A. 
Board of State 





| Newell, President of the 
Commissioners: 

Average number of schools reported, 
1,390; total number of scholars enrolled, 
80,829; average number enrolled, 57,588; 
average number of scholars in daily attend- 
ance, 35,949; number of teachers, 1,691 ; 
average numberof months schools were 
open, nine and two-elevenths ; amount re- 
ceived from the State for school purposes, 
$354,644.83; amount raised by local taxa- 
tion for school purposes, $302,640.80; cost 
of teachers’ salaries, $510,155.06; cost of 
building, furnishing and repairing school * 
houses, $75,015.02; amount paid to colored 
schools, $4,611.40. 
| The above does not include the school 
statistics of Baltimore, where the number 
of scholars was 34,854, and the expenditures 
for school purposes, exclusive of the cost of 


buildings, was $386,027.81. 
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The following changes in the school law 


of the State are asked for: 

1. A county tax of fifteen cents on the hundred 
dollars, at the discretion of the county boards of school 
commissioners, instead of ten cents, as at present al- 
lowed. 

2. The appointment of teachers to be given to the 
eounty boards of school commissioners, instead of the 
local boards, as at present. 

3. Some further provisions for the gradual education 
of the colored children of the State. 

4. The building of a suitable house for the State 
Normal School. 

5. The transfer of the academic donations to the 
several boards of county school commissioners for 
the purpose of establishing and maintaining a high 
school in each county. 

The report states frankly that little has 
been done for the education of the colored 
people, but insists strongly that more ought 
to be done. We quote in full the para- 
graphs relating this subject: 

“The law requires that all the taxes paid for school 
purposes by the colored people of any county shall be 
set aside for maintaining schools for colored children, 
but this amount is so small as to be practically worth- 
less. The law also authorizes the several boards of 
county school commissioners to appropriate such ad- 
ditional sums as they may deem proper for this pur- 
pose. But the boards have no surplus revenue. All 
their funds are needed (and more is urgently de- 
manded) for the support of the white schools. Con- 
sequently the “additional appropriations” have been 
very small. The following are the only amounts re- 
ported as paid to colored schools during the year: 
Allegheny, $200; Anne Arundel, $294.79; Balti- 
more, $207.72; Calvert, $24.72; Caroline, $204; 
Carroll, $162; Charles, $132.96; Dorchester, $457; 
Frederick, $288.75; Harford, $58.80; Kent, $387.48; 
Queen Anne’s, $715; St. Mary’s, $65; Somerset, 
$86.77; Talbot, $190.78; Washington, $658.21; 
Wicomico, $357.42; Worcester, $120. Total, $4,- 
611.40. 

“This amounts to but little more than nine cents 
a head, for the colored population of a school-going 
age. Baltimore city is excluded from the calcula- 
tion, having fully organized a system of colored 
schools, and having appropriated for their support 
during the year $30,000. 

“The State school tax is distributed to the several 
counties in proportion to the population, white and 
colored, between the specified ages, a sum which, if 
it could be spared, would be sufficient for the current 
expenses of such elementary schools as would be 
necessary at first. There is no argument in favor of 
the education of the people that does not apply with 
equal or greater force to the education 6f colored 
people, now that they are free, and are by law en- 
titled to the elective franchise. Every consideration 
of public policy, of philanthropy and of justice de- 
mands that a beginning should be made in this direc- 
tion as soon as the finances of the State will permit. 
The following extract from an editorial in the Balti- 
more Sw of September Ist, gives forcible expression 
to the sentiments of a large majority of the thinking 
men of Maryland: 

“We had supposed that the very necessity for the 
existence of State schools and for State legislation 
upon the subject of education arose from the obliga- 
tion society is under to protect itself against those 
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inevitable consequences and attendants of ignorance, 
pauperism and crime. From what quarter are these 
evils more to be apprehended than from the intellec- 
tual debasement and destitution, if suffered to con- 
tinue, ofthat large class of our population who, with- 
ont property or means to educate themselves, depen- 
dent upon their own daily toil for their daily bread, 
and constituting no inconsiderable part of the pro- 
ductive labor of the State, have lately been admitted 
first to freedom, and still more recently to an equality 
of civil and political rights? How far society even 
pretends to do its duty by this class let the state of 
things in many counties of the State answer. That 
there is a better appreciation of public education than 
formerly, we are gladto admit; but we hope yet to 
see our people even more thoroughly aroused on this 
subject, and our legislators, county commissioners, 
and school boards manfully exerting themselves to do 
all that the State can possibly, rightfully and fairly be 
called upon to do in this behalf.’ ” 


a 
> 


J] orics OF THE Montu. 





T the last meeting of the Pittsburgh 

Teachers’ Association, the question of 
compulsory education was discussed, Super- 
intendent George J. Luckey making the 
opening address, strongly advocating the 
adoption of such a law by our State Legisla- 
ture. The prevailing feeling was in favor 
of the proposition, though a few spoke 
against it. 

Mr. James L. Harrison, principal of the 
13th ward schools, read a paper on “‘ Nor- 
mal Schools,’’ in which he severely criti- 
cized the course of instruction and manner 
of imparting it of some normal schools. He 
maintained that the success or efficiency of 
such schools was best seen in their gradu- 
ates, and plainly intimated that this test 
would show some of them to be inefficient. 
He advocated the utility of normal schools, 
but desired to see them producing a better 
corps of embryo teachers. 

Prof. J. H. Crumb, of the Central High 
School, replied to Mr. Harrison, and the 
discussion was participated in by several 
others. 

ALLEGHENY CITY. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Al- 
legheny Teachers’ Association for January 
was held in the Fourth Ward school hall. 
The regular order of exercises was dispensed 
with in order to give Prof. John Davis an 
opportunity to exhibit the Planetellus, a truly 
wonderful and useful astronomical appara- 
tus. It represents the movements of the 
heavenly bodies comprising the solar system 
in a remarkably correct manner, all revolv- 
ing together, thus giving a ‘‘ bird’seye view”’ 
| of the different phenomena of the whole 
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system. Prof. Davis’ lecture was highly in- 
teresting and instructive. A vote of thanks 
was tendered him for the treat he had af- 
forded. Prof. Davis has labored thirty years 
on this invention, and has testimonials from 
many eminent instructors and scholars. He 
has only the one Planetellus manufactured 
as yet, and is giving lectures to schools, 
churches and societies with great accept- 
ance. 
BOARD OF CONTROLLERS. 


This body met Tuesday evening, Feb. 6th, 
and organized by reélecting the following 
officers: President, Rev. Jos. King; secre- 
tary and receiver of taxes, C. W. Benney, 
Esq. Mr. Benney receives a salary of two 
thousand dollars for his services. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


In my last, mention was made of the ap- 
pointment of a committee by the Board of 
Controllers of Allegheny City, who were 
instructed to complete the transfer of the 
library belonging to the Library Associa- 
tion. At the meeting of the board held 
January 2, the committee, through their 
secretary, Wm. M. Claney, reported that 
they had performed the labor assigned them, 
aud that the library was now the property 
of the board. 

The report was received and unanimously 
adopted, and a committee appointed to se- 
cure such additional legislation as may be 
necessary for the efficient management of 
the library, as also a standing committee on 
library, consisting of one member from each 
local board. M. B. Sloan was appointed 
librarian until the board might be able to 
secure a suitable person to fill the position 
permanently. This library, with such ad- 
ditions as may be made to it from time to 
time, must be of great value to the youth 
of the city. Already it is liberally patron- 
ized by teachers and scholars. It is cen- 
trally located and ina large and beautiful 
room. Besides the books, all the leading 
magazines, together with a large number of 
papers from different parts of the country, 
may be found upon its tables. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

A. T. Douthett, county superintendent, 
was present and made a statement concern- 
ing the proposed State normal school for 
the Eleventh Normal School District, em- 
bracing the counties of Allegheny, Beaver 
and Butler. Jas. Kelly, Esq., has offered to 
give ten acres of land at Wilkensburg for 
the purpose, provided such a school be loca- 
ted at that place. This is equal to fifty 
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thousand dollars, and certainly speaks well 
for the donor. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Kelly and the following mem- 
bers appointed a committee to confer with 
Mr. Kelly and parties in Beaver and Butler 
counties: Rev. Jos. King, D. L. Smith and 
R. C. Loomis. This looks like‘‘ business,’’ 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that it will 

be pushed to a successful issue. 

COUNTY INSTITUTE. 
Superintendent A. T. Douthett has begun 
to make arrangements for the county insti- 
tute, to be held the first week in April. 
For several years past it has been held in the 
school house of the Fourth Ward, Pittsburgh, 
and I presume it will be held there this 
year also. Every effort will be made to 
have it maintain its reputation as one 
of the best conducted institutes in the State. 
M. B. SLOAN. 


------ -—- -@ —— - 


PHILADELPHIA. 





NORMAL SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 


HE commencement exercises of the 

Girls’ Normal School of Philadelphia 

took place on Monday evening, January 

29th. The Press thus speaks of the pre- 
liminaries connected with them: 

Last evening was gathered at the Academy of 
Music one of the largest audiences that has ever been 
collected within its capacious walls, From pit to 
dome not a seat was unoccupied, even the hard 
benches up in ‘Paradise’ being crowded with a 
throng of smiling and happy people, who forgot the 
discomforts of their situation in the interest with 
which they watched the performance going on before 
them upon the stage. 

The occasion of the immense gathering was the 
semi-annual commencement of the Girls’ Normal 
School of Philadelphia. 

The stage was set with a beautiful forest Scene, 
reaching out into a lovely vista of hill and vale, o’er 
which fell the soft, warm light of a setting sun. 

On the front part of the stage were arranged four 
semi-circular rows of chairs, on which were seated 
the members of the graduating class of the school, 
fifty-nine in number, all of whom were dressed in 
robes of snowy white, without one glimmer of color 
to mar the purity of their attire. 

At the flanks of the semi-circle thus formed were 
the members of the Board of Education, while in 
its center sat Professor George W. Fetter, principal 
of the school. In the rear of the graduating class 
rose tiers of benches, on which were seated the non- 
graduating members of the school, their white dresses 
being relieved by gay-colored ribbons and bouquets 
of bright flowers. 

The effect of all this from across the house was 
beautiful in the extreme, and was a sight which, once 
seen, could never be forgotten. 

The music of the occasion was under the direc- 





tion of Professors Jean Louis and Charles Everest, 
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the instrumental accompaniment being furnished by 
the celebrated orchestra of Mr. Mark Hassler, and 
was of the most excellent description. 

The exercises were opened by prayer by 
Rev. W. T. Eva. 

Then followed recitations and essays, by 
a number of young ladies of the graduating 
class. ‘The class numbered fifty-nine, and 
is, as a whole, considered one of the best 
ever graduated at the school. The exercises 
gave entire satisfaction to the friends of the 
school and the large audience, as was evi- 
denced by hearty applause and showers of 
bouquets. 

Prof. George W. Fetter, the principal of 
the school, delivered a neat and appropriate 
address to the class, and presented each 
member the diploma awarded by the insti- 
tution. 

M. Hall Stanton, Esq., president of the 
Board of Control, awarded the teachers’ cer- 
tificates, and accompanied the presentation 
with the following remarks: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The school in whose 
commencement exercises you to-night participate is 
an institution too well and too favorably known in 
this community to require any extended eulogium 
from me. Its position is the very center of our pub- 
lic school system. Charged with the very important 
duty of qualifying and bringing forward a constant 
succession of properly-trained professional teachers, 
its importance in the system, and to the people of 
this city, cannot well be over-estimated or too highly 
appreciated. Again, the Philadelphia Normal School, 
by its complete and thorough course of instruction, 
provides for woman an education which can elevate 
her above the mere accomplishments and graces, and 
give to her mind that breadth and completeness of 
development to which its native endowments un- 
questionably entitle it. Let me, therefore, my friends, 
commend this school to your fostering care. It 
performs its two-fold mission well. Look to it, that 
before the expiration of another year our people may 
be able to boast of a new normal school edifice, 
commensurate with the urgent necessities of the 
institution and the dignity of our city. 

Now, young ladies, the Board of Public Educa- 
tion have, after due and rigid examination, found 
you qualified to teach in the public schools of the 


first district, and it is so certified in the documents | 
To-night you have a | 


just placed in your hands. 
double triumph. With your “ Certificates of Qualifi- 
cation”’ as teachers, you at the same time bear away 
that of which any lady in the land might well feel 
proud—the diploma of the Girls’ Normal School of 
Philadelphia. 


It has been expressed by an eminent mind: 


“ There is no office higher than that of a teacher of | 


youth, for there is nothing on earth so precious as 
the mind, soul and character of the child. No 
office should be regarded with greater respect.” 
May God speed you, young ladies, upon your noble 
mission of instructing the young. 

Miss Ella S. Weiser received by the hands 
of Mr. Stanton a very handsome copy of the 
works of Shakespeare, as the best scholar in 
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the class. Miss Weiser also wrote the 
valedictory address, but it was read by Miss 
Mary McCurdy. 


- APPROPRIATIONS. 


The councils of Philadelphia have, after 
much delay, appropriated $1,406,019.02 to 
defray the expenses of the public schools for 
the current year. ‘This appropriation in- 
cludes $5,000 to the School of Design for 
Women; $3,000 to the Superintendent of 
Buildings, and $1,800 to the Superintendent 
of Music. ‘The appropriation to pay the 
salary of a general superintendent of schools 
was stricken out. 


<i 


ERIE. 


A number of our cities and boroughs now 
publish school reports for the year in pam- 
phlet form. The report of the city of Erie 
for the past year is contained in a neat pam- 
phlet of forty-eight pages. We take a few 
extracts from the report of the city superin- 
tendent to the school board : 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE.—The semi-monthly gath- 
ering of the teachers has been a positive force in the 
development of our schools, The Institute is valua- 
ble: First, socially ; teachers meet and talk over school 
matters, each receiving spirit and strength from the 
others. Secondly, as a professional school; topics 
concerning theory and practice of teaching, school 
government, etc., etc., come up, benefiting all, espec- 
ially the younger teachers. Thirdly, as a practical 
feature in the general management of the schools, 
enabling the superintendent to make explanations 
and suggestions that effect the teachers as a body. 
Fourthly, as a means of general culture. 

The year’s work consisted of exercises in the pro- 
nunciation of the continental languages, English 
words liable to be mispronounced, fundamental prin- 
ciples of chemistry, physical and political geography 
of great rivers, English grammar, arithmetic, theory 
and practice of teaching, and school management. 

ATTENDANCE.—Nothing in the history of the 
schools gives such positive proof of their healthful 
growth as the improvement made in regular at- 
tendance. In the superintendent’s report for the 
year ending July, 1867, the per cent. of attendance is 
given as 80.3, with the following remark : 

There has been a gain of nearly ten per cent. over previous 
years. This improvement springs from a more complete grada- 
tion, better classification, and the efforts of the teachers to bring 
up the character of the schools. 

DiscipLINeE.—Corporal punishment was abolished 
at the beginning of the year. For several years before 
the new rule was adopted by the board, the schools 
had been managed with but little use of the rod, each 
case of punishment being recorded and reported to 
the board. So to pass from little corporal punish- 
ment to none was not a very difficult matter. 

That the new regulation did not prove a success in 
every case is plain. The instructions of the super- 
intendent were that no means of school discipline 
causing physical pain, or the fear of it, could be used. 
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It is not claimed that this construction was always 
lived up to, for it cuts off many methods of punish- 
ment that are quite commonly classed under the head 
of “ moral suasion.” 

The new rule has made it harder for the teacher, 
on account of the lack of coéperation on the part of 
parents. Too often, when a pupil became persistent 
in wrong-doing, and he was sent to his parents 
for correction, the offense was practically overlooked, 
the rule denounced, and the child was openly told 
that it was the teacher’s business to punish him when 
he did wrong in school, and not to send him home to 
bother his father and mother! Teachers received 


notes, and personal appeals from parents, requesting | 


them to whip their children. 

Still, the average discipline of the schools during 
the year was better than for the year previous. This, 
in some cases, was due to change of teachers, but I 
am satisfied that those departments that were lax in 
discipline would have been no better, if not worse, 
had the rod been in use. 

PROGREsS.—The progress made during the past 
few years may be placed under the following gen- 
eral heads: Better attendance in regularity, and in- 
creased enrollment in proportion to the population 
of the city; greater interest of patrons and pupils; 
improved method of instruction; more time spent in 
matters of practical account; more system in man- 
agement, hence better order; the raising of the 
grades of study—children of seven and eight doing 
easily what was done with difficulty by those of nine 
and twelve, a few years ago; the introduction of 
singing, and the establishment of a high school, with 
an active and high-toned literary society. 

WANTs.—Saying nothing of the advantages of 
good schools, itis a “paying investment” to make 
schools as efficient as possible. The towns and cities 
of our country noted for their material growth and 
commercial standing are foremost in the work of 
education. Thorough and liberal schools develop 
home talent, and attract the most worthy class of 
people that may be seeking a change of residence. 

The prospects of Erie are bright; pushing our 
schools to a higher state of excellence will be a 
power in realizing these prospects. 








* 


NORMAL SCHOOL MOVEMENTS. 





HE normal school movement at Indi- 
ana has taken a fresh start and success 
seems now to be an assured thing. Thestock 
actually subscribed amounts to $53,200, and, 
it is thought it can be easily run up to $60,- 
ooo. This, with the amount already ap- 
propriated by the State, will make the sum 
to begin with $75,000. Well done, Indiana! 
But, broadly considered, no investment will 
pay better. 

The Cumberland Valley Normal School 
at Shippensburg is under roof, and con- 
tracts are about being made for heating, 
lighting and ventilating. The trustees wish to 
open the school next September. ‘They are 
now somewhat crippled for the want of 
funds, but the public-spirited people of that 
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district will not, we feet sure, allow the en- 
terprise to be long delayed from that cause. 

A movement is on foot to induce the 
Legislature to pass an act dividing the 
Eighth district. The object is to convert 


| Carrier Seminary, at Clarion, into a normal 


school. 
What is Lock Haven doing? 


DECORATING SCHOOL-HOUSES.—A corres- 
pondent of the Lancaster /nguirer, writing 
of West Cocalico district, Lancaster county, 
makes the following sensible remarks con- 
cerning the subject of decorating school- 
houses. West Cocalico was a non-accept- 
ing school district up to the year 1867. It 
gives us, as well as the writer of the article, 
much pleasure to note a matter so much to 
the credit of the township : 

The walls of most of our school-rooms are adorned 
with beautiful pictures and engravings, a fact which 
it affords us pleasure to record. Pictures are gréat 
educators, not only in the way of a cultivation of 
taste, but in the development of many of the finer 
sensibilities of character. When we consider the re- 
fining influence of a beautiful picture upon a school, 
we wonder that all the school-houses of the land are 
not supplied with pictures, In whatever manner the 
school-room is adorned and beautified, it is usually 
done through the taste and at the expense of the 
teacher, whose salary is generally small enough, 
without any expenditure for such a purpose. If it is 
the duty of school directors to supply the schools 
with outline maps and various school charts, it is 
equally their duty to relieve the deadness of the bare 
walls by the brightening effects of a beautiful picture. 
If windows are necessary to the admission of the 
sunlight of heaven into the school-room, pictures are 
just as important to the admission of the sunlight of 
virtue, truth and morality into the hearts of little 
children. The sense of the beautiful is innate in 
every child, and nothing so much serves to attach 
children to the school-room, and causes them to love 
it, as the brightening and refreshing effect of beau- 
tiful pictures. Let the work, then, of school-room 
decorations, and the expense, be incumbent upon the 
directors, and not upon the teacher. Directors, 


think of this. 


SMITHFIELD, BRADFORD CounTy.—“Among the 
many signs of progress in this town,” says a corres- 
pondent of the Bradford Reporter, “is the beautiful, 
well-built and well-located graded school building, 
which has just closed its first and very successful 
term, and is now entering upon its second. The 
building is of two stories, with four spacious rooms, 
and a central projection in front for hall and stairs. 
The location is on a pleasant elevation a hundred 
rods from the village. I trust the coming spring will 
witness the filling up of the spacious yard with forest 
or other ornamental trees. Of the school itself I 
cannot speak in too complimentary terms. Two 
hundred children and youth have flocked to these in- 
viting halls. Four active and capable teachers have 
found the fullest occupation. Some of the higher 
mathematics and two or three foreign languages have 
been taught, in connection with more common 
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branches. Nor do I think so large a company of 
youth could be found bearing more unmistakable 
promise of coming scholarship and success. They 
are not the sons and daughters of pampered indolence 
and luxurious ease. They emerge from homes of 
honest toil and necessitated frugality. Their very 
looks say, ‘ We have learned at our fathers’ hearth- 
stones that we must make the best of our opportuni- 
ties.’” 


Lycominc.—The following will serve as an illus- 
tration of the good effect produced in a community 
by the presence of a county institute. During the 
closing session of the late county institute, held at 
Hughesville, the leading citizens of the borough and 
adjacent country became so enthusiastic in favor of 
higher education, that an organization was immedi- 
ately effected, and since then stock has been sub- 
scribed to the amount of nearly ten thousand dollars 
for the purpose of erecting a suitable building. The 
prime movers in the matter expect to have it ready 
by the middle of August next. The minutes of the 
above institute have been published in journal form 
and widely circulated among directors, teachers, and 
educational and professional men. 


MOUNT JOY ORPHAN SCHOOL. 

A correspondent of the Marietta Register 
thus speaks of the Orphan School at Mount 
Joy, under the principalship of Jesse Ken- 
nedy, Esq. : 

The school is in a more prosperous coudition now 
than it has ever been before. The principal, the 
teachers and all connected with the institution work 
harmoniously, and have the welfare of the orphans 
at heart. The pupils are contented and cheerful, 
and in attainments second to no other class of pupils 
under the age of sixteen,in the State. The higher 
classes are instructed in book-keeping, algebra, 
geometry, physiology, natural philosophy, geology, 
etymology, and the common branches. Some have 
questioned whether these orphans do not receive 
more from the State than they can justly claim. Ian- 
swer negatively. The fathers of these children have 
given their lives for the life of the nation. These 
orphans have paid for their education with the blood 
of their sires. Does the Commonwealth remunerate 
them sufficiently ? 


W. G. Weaver, of Shamokin, in sending 
a list of subscribers to the JOURNAL, speaks 
thus of the schools of that flourishing town : 
‘Our public schools—we have no private 
ones, nor do we intend to have—are ina 
very flourishing condition. Our district 
superintendent, Dr. J. J. John, is a very 
earnest and energetic officer, and under his 
watchful care the schools mus?¢ prosper. 
Our school buildings are pronounced to be 
the best in the county. We mention with 
some pride that our schools are thoroughly 
graded, and they begin to compare favor- 
ably with any in this part of the State. We 
have recently organized a teachers’ associa- 
tion which promises good results.’* 
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PERSONAL, 


GrorcE G. MILLER, late principal of the 
high school of Northumberland and district 
superintendent, has been compelled to re- 
sign on account of ill-health. The Northum- 
berland papers express great regret at the 
loss of his valuable services. Elias Schnei- 
der, a fine scholar and an old friend of the 
JouRNAL, has been elected to his place. 


Hon. B. G. Norturop, secretary of the 
Board of Education in Connecticut, has 
returned from his six months’ tour in Eu- 
rope. His health is completely restored. 
During his absence he visited twelve hundred 
schools. 

THE late Teachers’ Institute of Snyder, 


passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That in Wm, Moyer, our present county 
superintendent, we have an efficient officer, whose 
skill and experience render him peculiarly fitted for 
the office, and from whose labors we are realizing the 
most beneficial results, and it would be a wise policy 
to continue him in the position he so ably fills. 


MARRIED. 


We clip the following from an Illinois paper: 


DOUGHERT Y—EDWARDS.—On Christmas night, at the 
residence of President Edwards, of the State Normal School, 
Normal, lils., by Rev. Dr. Burley, President of Blackburn 
Theological Institute, Mr. N. C. Dougherty, of Morris, to 
Miss Annie M., eldest daughter of President Edwards, of 
Normal. 

About 60 guests were gous, embracing in their number the 
faculty of the Normal School, and many of the prominent teach- 
ers and educators of the State. 

Mr. Dougherty was formerly a student at the Mil- 
lersville State Normal School, and, as is natural, he 
has married into a Normal family. He is Principal 
of Morris Classical Institute, Morris, Illinois, one of 
the most flourishing institutions of the kind in the 


State. 


OBITUARY. 


Hon. THOMAS NICHOLSON died at his residence, 
Burgettstown, Beaver county, on Saturday, January 
14th, at an advanced age, after an illness of some 
months. 

Mr. Nicholson had filled nearly all of the offices 
of the township in which he lived, represented his 
county five years in Legislature, and was her first 
Superintendent of Common Schools, was the cashier 
of the State Treasury under Banks, Ball, Slifer, 
Moore and Mackey, was clerk of the Board of Claims 
and Republican candidate for Canal Commissioner in 
1855. During his last term in the Legislature, he 
was chairman of the Committee on Education. All 
these positions he filled with ability, and no man who 
knew him ever questioned his integrity. He was a 
plain, blunt man, who spoke what he thought to both 
friend and foe. His honest soul abhorred to its in- 
most depths the arts of the hypocrite. Mr. Nichol- 
son, was a life-long friend of common schools, did 
much in their aid, and we hope, in a future number, 
to do justice to his services in their behalf in a more 





extended biographical sketch. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, \ 
HARRISBURG, March, 1872. 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 











NO. | NAMES. RESIDENCE. 
854/Thomas Osborn, jr...|Erie, Erie co. 
855/Silas Warner......... .-| Tippecanoe, Fayette ‘ 
856|Sam’l. C. Lee......... |Emaus, Lehigh » 
857/B. C. Snyder........ .-.|Catasauqua, “ - 
858/R. A. Lyttle........... a Bag “ “ 


859 John F. McCreary....|Gettysburg, Adams 
860) Aaron W. Schnader.. Terre Hill, Lancaster ‘“ 
861'Georgia Bundell...... ‘Lancaster, = i 





MORE GOOD NEWS. 





N announcing last October that Little Ma- 

hanoy, in Northumberland county, long 
a non-accepting school district, had organ- 
ized a board of directors under the common 
school system, and was about to put schools 
in operation, it was added that ‘‘Of the 
three remaining districts, one is Harmony 
district, in Beaver county, under the con- 
trol of the Economites, and has a good free, 
but not a public, school. The other two are 
Washington and Overfield, in Wyoming 
county.”’ 

We now have good news from all three. 
The following letter from Superintendent 
Fields shows how matters stand with Har- 
mony district: 

EDUCATIONAL OFFICE, 
BEAVER C. H., JAN. 30, 1872. 
Hon. J. P. WickeRsHAM, 
Supt. Common Schools, 
Harrisburg, Pa.: 

DeAR Sir:—I have the honor to report to the 
Department that I have this day been notified that 
the non-accepting school district of this county, HAR- 
MONY, will, at the coming spring election, elect the 
Jegal number of school directors, and henceforth 
conduct its educational affairs in harmony with the 
provisions of the school law and conform to the legal 
requirements of the same. 

The address of the society’s solicitor, Henry Rice, 
Esq., is Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Gro. M. Fiewps, Co. Sup. 

Overfield has elected school directors 
favorable to the system, and they have or- 
ganized as the law requires. E. A. Shelly 
is president of the board and Isaac Letteer 
secretary. Free schools are a fixed fact 
hereafter in Overfield. 

Washington still remains out, and is now 
the only district without free schools in the 
State; but at the recent election she came 
within /wo votes of electing directors favor- 











able to the common school system, and 
there is little doubt that at the next election 
she will cast her vote by a handsome ma- 
jority on the right side of the question. 
Most likely, however, seeing the drift of 
things, the present beard will not wait to be 
out-voted, but at once open their schools 
according to law. 

A little more effort and the grand result 
will be reached ; education among us will be 
made universally free—free by the willing 
votes of the people. 





FIVE YEARS’ WORK IN THE FIELD. 





A GOOD RESOLUTION KEPT. 
HE present State Superintendent, soon 
after entering upon the discharge of the 
duties of his office, in November, 1866, re- 
solved to visit as soon as practicable every 
county in the Commonwealth, for the pur- 
pose of seeing schools and school-houses and 
conferring with superintendents, directors, 
teachers and citizens, in reference to the 
school interests of their respective localities. 
This resolution has been kept. On Friday, 
the 29th of December, the campaign closed 
at the town of Somerset. ‘The following is 
a summary of the work done in this field 
during the five years: 

Apams.—Attendance and addresses at two annual 
institutes, one at Oxford and one at Gettysburg. 

ALLEGHENY.—Attendance and addresses at three 
annual institutes, and participation in the ceremonies 
of laying the corner-stone of the Pittsburgh High 
School, and dedicating the building to the purposes 
of its erection. 

ARMSTRONG.—An educational address at Kittan- 
ning. 

BEAVER.—An educational address at Beaver, and 
attendance and addresses at the annual institute held 
at the same place. 

BEDFORD.—Visit to the Normal School, and at- 
tendance and addresses at one annual institute at 
Bedford. 

BeRKS.—Visit to the State Normal School at Kutz- 
town, and an address to the students; attendance at 
two examinations of the graduating class at the State 
Normal School, and attendance and addresses at two 
annual institutes at Reading. 

3LAIR.—Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute at Hollidaysburg, and participation in the 
ceremonies of dedicating a new school-house at 
Altoona. 

BRADFORD.—Attendance and addresses at two an- 
nual institutes, one at Orwell and one at Towanda, 
and educational addresses at Canton and Troy. 
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Bucks.—Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute at Doylestown. 

BuTLER.—Attendance and addresses at 
nual institute at Butler. 

CAMBRIA.—Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute at Ebensburg. 

CAMERON.—Educational address at Emporium, 
and a visit to the same place in search of a location 
for a State Normal School. 

CaRBON.—Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute at Mauch Chunk. 

CENTRE.—Attendance and addresses at the State 
Teachers’ Association at Bellefonte. 

CHESTER.—Attendance and addresses at two an- 
nual institutes and one meeting of directors at West 
Chester, at one branch institute at Phoenixville, and 
at several meetings in connection with the establish- 
ment of the State Normal School of the First District. 

CLARION.—Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute at Clarion, and a visit to the Carrier 
Seminary. 

CLEARFIELD.—Attendance and 
annual institute at Curwensville. 

_ CLINTON.—Attendance and addresses at two an- 
nual institutes at Lock Haven. 

CoLuMBIA.—Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute at Bloomsburg, and at several meetings 
in connection with the establishment of the State 
Normal School, and participation in the examination 
of one graduating class. 

CRAWFORD.—Educational address at Meadville, 
and attendance and addresses at an institute at Titus- 
ville. 

CUMBERLAND.—Attendance and addresses at one 
annual institute at Mechanicsburg, and at several 
meetings in connection with the establishment of the 
State Normal School at Shippensburg. 

DAUPHIN.—Attendance and addresses at four an- 
nual institutes. 

DELAWARE.—Attendance and addresses at one 
annual institute, and a meeting of directors at 
Media. 

ELK.—Educational address at Ridgeway. 

Erie.—Educational address at Erie and a visit 
to the schools; attendance and addresses at two an- 
nual institutes, one at Girard and one at Corry, and 
participation in three annual examinations of the 
graduating class at the State Normal School at 
Edinboro. 

FAYETTE.—Attendance and addresses at two an- 
nual institutes at Uniontown. 

Forest.—Educational address at Tionesta. 


one an- 


addresses at one 


FRANKLIN.—Attendance and addresses at one an- 


nual institute at Chambersburg. 

FULTON.—Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute at McConnellsburg. 

GREENE.—Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute at Waynesburg. 

HUNTINGDON.—Attendance and addresses at one 
annual institute at Huntingdon and a visit to the 
same place in search of a location for a State Normal 
School. 

INDIANA.—Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute at Indiana. 

JEFFERSON.—Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute at Brookville. 

JuNIATA.—Attendance and 
annual institutes. 

LANCASTER.—Attendance and addresses at five 
annual institutes, four dedications of new school- 
houses, and participation in five examinations of the 


addresses at three 
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graduating class at the State Normal School at Mil- 
lersville. 

LAWRENCE.—Educational address at New Castle. 

LEBANON.—Attendance and addresses at four an- 
nual institutes and an address at the laying of the 
corner-stone of Lebanon Valley College. 

LeHIGH.—Attendance and addresses at two annual 
institutes, and at the Allentown meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

LuZERNE.—Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute, an address at the dedication of a new 
school-house, Wilkesbarre, a visit to the schools of 
Scranton, and an address to the citizens. 

LycomMinc.—Attendance and addresses at two an- 
nual institutes, at the Williamsport meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, a visit to the schools of 
Williamsport, and an address to the citizens. 

McK ran.—Educational address at Smethport. 

MERCER.—Educational address at Greenville. 

MIFFLIN.—Attendence and addresses at one annual 
institute. 

Monroe.—Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute. 

MonTGOMERY—Attendance and addresses at two 
annual institutes. 

Monrour.—Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Attendance and addresses at two, 
annual institutes, laying a corner-stone of a new 
school-house in Easton, and an address to the gradu- 
ating class of the high school, and an address at the 
dedication of the new school-house in Bethlehem. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Attendance and addresses at 
one annual institute at Sunbury. 

PeRRY.—Attendance and addresses at two annual 
institutes and a visit to the Normal School at New- 
port. 

PHILADELPHIA,—An address to the Teachers’ In- 
stitute, a conference with the board of controllers, 
participation in the exercises connected with the 
dedication of a new school-house. 

Pike.—Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute. 

PotTreR.—Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute. 

* ScHUYLKILL.—Attendance at two annual institutes. 

SNYDER.—Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute. 

SoMERSET.—Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute. 

SULLIVAN.—Educational address at Laporte. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Attendance and addresses at one 
annual institute. 

Troca.—Attendance and addresses at two annual 
institutes, and participation in three examinations of 
the graduating class at the Mansfield State Normal 
School. ; 

Unton.—Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute. 

VENANGO.—Attendance and addresses at two an- 
nual institutes. 

WARREN.—Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute and an educational address at Warren. 

W ASHINGTON.—Attendance and addresses at two 
annual institutes, and several visits to the Normal 
School at California. 

WayYNeE—Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute, 

WESTMORELAND.—Attendance and addresses at 
one annual institute and at Greensburg meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association. 
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Wyominc.—Educational address at Tunkhannock. 
York.—Attendance and address at one annual 
institute, and at the examination of the high school. 





NOTES ON INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN, 


FAYETTE.—The institute met at Uniontown during 
the week commencing December 25th, 1871. Whole 


number of actual members, 150. Largest number of 


Spectators present at one time, 500, ‘The principal 
instructor was Prof. Andrew Burtt, of Pittsburgh, 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent, was 
also present and delivered an address. 

York.—The institute held its annual meeting at 
the county-seat during holiday week. 300 teachers 
were present, and at least as many spectators. 
Names of instructors and lecturers are as follows: 
Prof. Mark Bailey, Rev. J. G. Morris, D. D., Prof. 
E. J. Houston, Prof. J. Willis Westlake, D. K. Noel 
and S. B. Heiges. 

INDIANA.—The annual meeting of the institute 
was held in the hall of the public school-house, Indi- 
ana. The whole number of teachers enrolled was 
113. Largest number of spectators present at one 
time, 250. Owing to reports of small-pox, the atten- 
dance was not as large as the year before, but the in- 
terest manifested was very good. Lecturers and in- 
structors: Henry Houck, Deputy State Superinten- 
dent, Prof. A. N. Kaub, A. J. Bolar, Rev. Owens, 
Wm. H. McCreary and Samuel McCreary. 

LEBANON.—The ‘eachers’ institute met at the 
county seat, January 16th, and remained in session 
during the week. Whole number of actual members, 
225. Largest number of spectators present at one 
time, 1,200. Names of lecturers and instructors : 
Hon. Wayne McVeigh, Daniel Dougherty, Esq., 
Prof. J. W. Shoemaker, Mrs. J, W. Shoemaker, S. B. 
Heiges, Henry Houck, Jesse Newlin, E. J. Koons, 
Amos Stevens and Miss R. Cleaveland. Every 
teacher in the county was present but one—the whole 
time being granted in nearly every district. On 
directors’ day quite a large number of these officers 
were present. 

Foxest.—The institute met at Tionesta, January 
23d. Whole number of actual members, 32. ‘The 
largest number of spectators present at one time, 350. 
Names of instructors and lecturers: C. H. Dale 

. . - > 
County Superintendent of Venango, Rev. S.S. Burton, 
Rev. J. A. Hume, W. G. Ladds, S. D. Irwin, Esq., 
and LD). Harrington. The /orest Press speaks very 
highly of the institute, : 


2 
> 





ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 





BEDFORD.—The present is the most successful 
school year ever had in this county. Every school 
is open, and, with few exceptions, all are doing good 
work. South Woodbury held a meeting recently, to 
consider the propriety of establishing a graded school, 
at New Enterprise. A majority of the board was 
present, and after discussing the project for some time, 
a vote was taken on the question, “Shall we have a 
graded school here?” The vote was unanimous in 
favor of the same. The directors are ready for the 
work, and next summer we look for the completion 
of the house ready for the school year ensuing. 
Waterside, in South Woodbury township, has a pros- 
perous writing school taught three evenings each 
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week, free of charge, by James Noble, Esq., a mem- 
ber of the school board. ‘This is a rare instance of 
devotion to a good cause. 

Berks.—The schools are generally doing very 
well. The majority of the teachers are laboring 
faithfully and make satisfactory progress in their 
schools, It is to be regretted, however, that some 
teachers, especially those who expect to teach but 
one term, do not accomplish as much as they ought. 

BRADFORD.—The schools of the county, with but 
rare exceptions, are doing very wel! the present term. 
The union graded school at Canton, is achieving a 
success, surpassing the expectation of its most san- 
guine friends. 

Bucks,— District institutes have been organized in 
Haycock, Bedminster, Plumstead, Buckingham and 
Lower Wakefield townships. These, with the num- 
ber previously reported, make a total of eighteen in 
operation. Northampton has supplied all her schools 
with Pelton’s outline maps. Six new graded schools 
have been established. Many more are needed. 
The district superintendency is in operation in ‘Bris- 
tol boro, Lower Wakefield and Northampton. It is 
doing a good work. . 

CENTRE.—The “theory” (rudiments) of music is 
being taught in a large majority of our schools, sing- 
ing practiced daily in all. Elementary drawing is also 
taught in nearly all Bartholomew’s cards, Nos. 1 and 
2, are used. ‘These are improvements on last year. 
The schools of the county are in every respect far 
ahead of what they were a year ago, the result of the 
agencies at work upon the teachers during the year, 
and for which the masses do not credit either the 
superintendent or teachers. 

CHESTER.—During the month of January local 
institutes were held as follows: On the 8th, at Cov- 
entryville; on the 15th, at Phoenixville; on the 22d, 
at Oxford; each continuing until Friday evening. 
The attendance in each case was limited by the size 
of the hall in which the institute was held. A 
moderate estimate of the aggregate attendance is 
4,000 people; and the largest number at one session 
800. About 100 teachers and 75 directors attended. 
One afternoon of each week was devoted especially 
to directors. 

LAWRENCE.—The schools of the county are all open 
and they are generally doing well. Several of the 
boards are making preparations for building new 
school-houses. A fine two-story brick school-house 
has been built in Wirtenberg, 42 feet by 28 feet, 
height of ceiling 13 feet, cost $2,675. The second 
story was built by a joint stock company, intended 
for a high or select school. The directors and citizens 
deserve credit for their enterprise and perseverance. 
The first local institute, of two days’ continuance, was 
held at Mt. Jatkson. There were about 20 teachers 
and several directors present, besides a good atten- 
dance of citizens. The interest was good and the 
results of the meeting will be beneficial in the vicin- 
ity. Addresses were delivered by Revs. W. M. Tay- 
lor, H. R. McClelland, B. M. Kerr, Mr. Gunty and 
the county superintendent. During the day sessions, 
subjects of interest to teachers were discussed. Since 
the above, two other local institutes have been held. 
About fifty teachers and twelve directors were pre- 
sent. At Princeton, about three hundred people were 
present, and at Mt. Jackson, two hundred. ‘The interest 
manifested by all present was gratifying. At these 
meetings the superintendent had the assistance of 
Revs. Kerr, McMillen and Taylor, and Messrs. 
Gantz, Mays and other friends of common schools. 
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LEHIGH.—The schools of the county, as a general 
thing, are visited more regularly by directors than at 
any former time. The board of Upper Macungie, in 
a body, visited all the schools in the district. There 
are a number of schools in other districts which re- 
ceive monthly visits from the boards. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—The district institute at Hop 
Bottom, on the 19th and 2oth ult., was a decided 
success. Fifty-five teachers were present, several di- 
rectors, and people to fill the house. In the matter 
of instruction efficient aid was rendered by the teach- 
ers of graded schools in the county, and there was an 
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interesting lecture in the evening, on Physiology, by 
Dr. A. T. Brundage, of Factoryville, Wyoming co. 

WayneE.—Fifty-two schools were visited during 
the month. Most of them are doing well. A few 
have been closed on account of failure on the part 
of teachers to govern; a few owe their non-success 
to a hasty adoption of advanced numbers of a series 
of text-books before the elementary numbers were 
well mastered. Schools should be well classified 
and a register kept of all promotions. It could then 
be easily ascertained when a teacher advanced his 
pupils with injudicious haste. 








Book NoTICEs. 





Tae TEACHER’s MANUAL: Containing a Treatise 
upon the Discipline of the School, and other papers 


tive matter. The illustrations are well chosen and 
the maps good, those of the territories, we believe, 


upon the Teacher's Qualifications and Work. By | being up “to date.” The latter part of the book 


Hiram Orcutt, A. M. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: 

Thompson, Bigelow & Brown. 

Mr. Orcutt, the author of this book, is a teacher of 
some thirty-five years’ experience. He makes many 
practical suggestions on the subject of school discip- 
line that will be of great value to young teachers. 
If followed, they will save such teachers from many 
mistakes that bring failure and consequent mortifica- 
tion. But while we cheerfully recommend the read- 
ing of this book, it is not characterized by that com- 
prehensiveness of plan, that logical arrangement of 
matter, that breadth of thought, necessary to exert any 
marked influence upon the profession of teaching. 
The author has not cut out for himself a department 
of the science of teaching and thoroughly explored it 
and given us the well-arranged results of his investiga- 
tions. He had simply thrown together the results of his 
experience as they occurred. There is no attempt at 
scientific exposition, The work, asa whole, is rather a 
mass of fragments than a logical treatise. Perhaps, 
however, books of this kind are the only ones that 
will now be extensively read by teachers; but the 
day, we hope, is not far distant when they will de- 
mand stronger meat. w. 


First Lessons in Puysics. For Use in the Upper 


| comprises questions for review; a treatise on map- 
| drawing with instructions upon the plan recom- 
} mended; also, a full pronouncing vocabulary and 
statistical tables. Teachers and directors who con- 
template a change in their text-books should see this‘ 
work, + 


Tue Littte DiApemM; Or Little Songs for Little 
Singers, Compiled from the Diadem of School Songs. 
By Wm. Tillinghast. Small quartos, Pp.: 72. New 
York: F. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 

THE DIADEM OF SCHOOL SONGS: Containing Songs 

and Music for all Grades of Schools, a New 

System of Instruction in the Elements of Music, and 

| @ Manual of Directions for Teachers. Small quarto. 

Pp.: 160. By Wm. Tillinghast. New York: 
F. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 

THE NorRMAL DIADEM; Containing Songs and 
| Gleesin Two, Three and Four Parts ; with Hymns, 
| Chants, etc.; also, a Systematised Course of Exer- 
| cises for practice in the Art of Music Reading. 
| Quarto. Pp.: 176. By Wm. Tillinghast. New 

York: F. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 1872. 
The first of the series (30 cents) contains only the 
music and words of the songs given, which are mostly 
|taken from the second book. “The Diadem” 





Grades of our Common Schools, By C. L. Hotze, | proper (60 cents) is No. 2, of the series, and an ad- 


12mo. Pp. 172. St. Louts: Hendricks & Chit- 
tenden. 1871. 


Simple experiment first, then observation upon and | 


mirable little quarto of one hundred and sixty pages. 
The first forty-four pages are devoted to oral exer- 
cises and sight-singing, cons ituting the “ manual for 


| 
} 
| 
deduction of the laws of nature from phenomena | teachers; ” some sixteen or more pages follow, giving 
| 


observed, is the plen of this little book, which is 
heartily commended to teachers interested in natural | 
philosophy. The last twenty pages are occupied | 
with questions to be answered by the student, and 
present a full resume of the subject as treated in the | 
text-book. + 
Co.ton’s CoMMON ScHooL GeroGRAPHY. J/lus- | 
trated by numerous Engravings and Twenty-two | 

Maps, Drawn on a Uniform System of Scales, 

Lxpressly for this Work. By G. Woolworth Col- 

ton. Pp. 112. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

The Colton Series enjoys a justly earned popu- 
larity among the various series of school geogra- 
phies. The work under notice—which is one of the 
two books constituting the common-school course— 
is not crowded with names of unimportant places 
nor does it contain an undue proportion of descrip- 





‘little songs for little singers;”? and a choice col- 
lection of * day-school songs”’ makes up the remain- 
ing hundred pages. It is neatly illustrated, printed 


| on fine tinted paper and well bound. The form and 


style in which The Normal Diadem (75 cents) is is- 


| sued is similar to that of No, 2, though the type and 


page are somewhat larger. The choice and arrange- 
ment of pieces and the progressive nute-reading ex- 


| ercises will commend the work to teachers and others 
| interested in vocal music. This series deserves the 


general favor with which it is received. + 


PINNEO’S GUIDE TO COMPOSITION: A Series of Prac- 
tical Lessons, Designed to Simplify the Art of 
Writing Composition. 12mo. Pp.: 162. Cincin- 
nati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

Any school is “ wanting,” in which almost daily 
exercise in composition—if so it must be termed— 
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with pencil or pen is not required from the pupils. 
Most teachers rely upon their own ingenuity in fur- 
nishing the subjects of these exercises, suggesting 
also many of the thoughts to be expressed by the 
young writer. This Guide must be very useful to the 
teacher, as he will find here a gradually progressive 
series of exercises, carefully prepared, and so ar- 
ranged as to meet the wants of the growing pupil. 4 


EDUCATIONAL YEAR-Book FOR 1872. A Handa- 
book of reference, comprising a Digest of American 
Public School Laws, Systems of Instruction, and 
interesting matters pertaining to Schools and Col- 
leges, ranging from Professional Anecdotes to Edu- 
cational Statistics. Published annually. 12mo. Pp. 
234. Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 75 cents. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

There is demand for a publication of this kind, 
and the Year-Book is welcomed as a valuable addi- 
tion to the professional library of the teacher. The 
data relating to the workings of the public schools 
have all been obtained within the past few months; 
the various forms, etc. are pronounced accurate and 
reliable; and this summary of public school laws is 
believed to be the only one yet made. All teachers 
and school officers who are worthy to be in the posi- 
tions they hold, will here find something—many of 
them much—of interest and value. + 


THE NATION. Address Publisher of “ The Nation,” 
Box 6732, New York. Five Dollars per Annum. 


The two great educational agencies in this country 
are the press and the school. The two professions 
that at no distant day will dwarf all others are those 
of editor and teacher. But when we thus speak of 
the press, we speak of it independent, free, fearless. 
In monarchical countries the liberty of the editor is 
circumscribed by laws. His lips are closed on many 
subjects. Fines, imprisonment, financial ruin await 
the bold writer who proclaims opinions that are 
thought to be inimical to the interests of the ruling 
powers. In this country, to our shame be it said, 
our newspaper press is not practically more free. But 
few of our leading newspapers dare tell “the truth, 
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the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” “ For 
many of them are bound to represent the interests of 
an administration, a party, a faction, an individual 
or a corporation.” ‘They are the “organs” of some- 
thing or somebody. 

From this censure, we believe, 7he Nation is free. 
In common with many contemporaries it is able; 
almost alone among them, it is thoroughly indepen- 
dent. It contains no flattery—does no whitewashing 
—covers up no wrongs. No reading can be more 
wholesome for the young thinkers of America than 
its crisp, live articles on political, literary, and other 
subjects, and we recommend it accordingly. w. 
PROGRESSIVE DRAWING Copy Books. Twelve num- 

bers. Price, 10 cents each. Cincinnati: Gibson 

& Co., Publishers. 

This series of subjects has been selected from late 
works of their grade published in Europe, by artists 
and teachers of drawing. ‘Teachers who want good 
copies—many of them new—will be pleased with 
what they find here. 4 
Goop SELECTIONS. Jn Prose and Poetry. For use 

in Schools and Academies, Home and Church Soct- 

ables, Lyceums and Literary Societies, etc. By W. 

M. Felliffe. F W. Schermerhorn & Co. 

The compiler brings together into one neat little 
volume of a hundred and sixty-six pages, favorite 
selections in prose and poetry, some of which find 
their way for the first time into a book of this kind. 
It is a pleasure to have books like this within reach. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY FOR FEBRUARY.—In 
glancing over the table of contents of this interesting 
literary publication, we find it interspersed with fact 
and fiction peculiarly its own—that is, it differs from 
any other American monthly, always retaining, in 
each successive issue, the rich flavor of the Pacific 
Coast; to which western field of enterprise and ex- 
pansion the eyes of the world are turned, and in 
which European capital is asserting itself more and 
more, richly deserving its increased reward. It is 
published by John H. Carmany & Co., 409 Washing- 
ton St., San Francisco, at $4 per annum. + 





MISCELLANY. 


To a thoughtfnl and conscientious teacher, sensi- ! the more enlightened agriculturists begin to see the 


tive toward responsibilities, it is ever a startling 
truth that whatever he himself is, such, in large 
measure, will his pupils become. Like a sponge, 
they unconsciously soak him in. Whatever he holds 
up for imitation by teaching, but more especially by 
his unconscious ways and practices, must in time 
make a lasting impression upon his pupils. What 
manner of man soever, then, he wishes his pupils 
to become, that he must be. Straws show which 
way the wind is, and pupils are sharp at sensing 
consistency. If the teacher’s ideal is high, and he 
is in perfect harmony with it in all his actions, 
speech cannot tell the potency of its subtle power. 


TreEs.—One of the hard things for our prudent, 
thrifty people to learn is the climatic value of trees. 
The first thing the old settlers did was to destroy the 
forests, and their descendants in most places still 
value trees solely for the wood they will yield. But 





fatal mistake made in robbing the hills of their natu- 
ral covering, the sources of moisture and attractors 
of rain. The fofests are not only fertilizers, but also 
the reservoirs and irrigators of a country. In New 
England and some parts of the West the farmers are 
planting trees to restore the fertility of the soil and 
prevent the distressing droughts of summer. The 
history of the Isthmus of Suez has taught us a strik- 
ing lesson in this respect. A few years ago the 
whole region through which M. de Lessep’s famous 
canal now passes hundreds of rich-laden vessels, was 
a sterile desert, the rainfalls amounting to less than 
an inch during the whole year. There were no trees 
to be seen far or near. When the energetic French- 
man began his gigantic enterprise, he at once directed 
thousands of trees to be planted in proper localities ; 
they grew up, thanks to careful irrigation, and now 
the astonished eye of the traveler beholds blooming 
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prairies and stately forests where once all was waste 
and wild desert. But a still greater change has come 
over the climate; rain falls now frequently and abun- 
dantly; the soil produces richly; and if that man is 
to be counted a benefactor who can make a blade 
of grass to grow where none could be raised before, 
true glory belongs to him who has thus, as it were, 
created a fertile land, capable of maintaining thou- 
sands of industrious and happy citizens. 

REFORM OF INEBRIATES.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the American Association for the care of 
Inebriates, a resolution was passed to the effect that 
inebriety is a physical disease which, in the majority 
of cases, can only be combatted by medical treat- 
ment, and that inebriate institutions are beneficial, 
inasmuch as they afford the means of hospital treat- 
ment and necessary restraint. It was also resolved 
that it is the duty of Legislatures, as a measure of 
State economy, to provide means for the erection and 
encouragement of hospitals for the detention and 
treatment of confirmed inebriates. It was announced 
that the reports from all the inebriate institutions are 
highly encouraging, and that the public sentiment on 
this subject is much more enlightened. An Inebri- 
ate Asylum has been established at Harlem, in Balti 
more, Md., and since the opening, last May, forty- 
eight pitients have been admitted, many of whom 
have received decided benefit from the treatment. 


Errect or Goop READING.—A correspondent of 
the New York Odserver says: “The pleasure of lis- 
tening to a good reader was never better illustrated 
than by a little ten-year old girl of our acquaintance, 
a few Sabbaths ago. The circumstances of the 
household were such as to render it necessary for her 
to be sent alone to church. That day the theme of 
the discourse was the Heavenly City. It was dis- 
tinctly and beautifully read, and when the child 
returned home she said: ‘Father, did you ever read 
the twenty-first chapter of Revelation, in the Bible ?’ 
‘Certainly,’ was the reply. ‘But did you ever read 
it aloud to us here at home?’ ‘I think so,’ he 
answered. ‘ Well, father, I don’t think you ever did; 
for Mr. F., the minister, read it in church to-day, and 
it was just as if he had taken a pencil and paper, and 
pictured it right out before us.’ ”’ 

A GRAND FAITH.— We shall never die. The 
limitless expansion of eternity is before us. We 
have plenty of time, plenty of eternity. He that 
liveth doth not make haste. He is careful. He is 
working “for the forever,” like the old artist in the 
times of Greece. What cannot be accomplished to- 
day by earnest, faithful toil, can be done to-morrow. 
Life’s work in life, death’s work in death. eternal 
work in eternity. ‘“ Wait God’s leisure” is an old 
German saying. I say, “ wait the leisure of your 
own immortality.”” No true word can ever be a 
dead word. No true cause can ever be a lost cause. 


A BLIND man, a graduate of Oberlin College, is 
teaching school in Decatur county, Indiana. Al- 
though he is teaching in one of the most intelligent 
communities in the county, he is giving entire satis- 
faction. He has classes in Latin, physiology, higher 
arithmetic, algebra, etc. His sister reads the lessons 
to him during the evening, and in this way he learns 
them perfectly. He is the principal of the school, 
and has an assistant who teaches the lower grades in 
another room. 

BosTOn is justly proud of her new High and Nor- 
mal School edifice for girls, than which “a more 
sumptuous and complete building for the purposes of 
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education cannot be found inthe world.” Twenty 
years ago the education of girls in the higher branches 
was a subject of ridicule in the Boston School Board, 
but now the popular sentiment is in favor of giving 
them the best educational advantages. How long, 
at this rate, will it be before Harvard University opens 
her doors to girls ? 

Boru duty and policy unite in urging the teacher 
to keep himself fully informed concerning current 
events and the developments of science and art. 
Young teachers cannot do better than to commence 
their high calling by a systematic course of study and 
reading. In preparing themselves for their daily 
duties, they also need full and reliable books of 
reference. 

THE Russian alphabet has thirty-six letters. Many 
of them are like the Greek letters. The Greek delta 
is the Russian D; P expresses R; lambda is the 
tumbled over x ; B expresses V: N turned over (,7) 
is E; Gis the Greek gamma, or Yankee L turned 
over thus, 7. A Greek scholar can read and pro- 
nounce almost every word on the signs in St. Peters- 
burg. \ 
Togpacco.—A physician of great note has said: 
“Tobacco has a tendency to soften and weaken the 
bones of young people; it greatly injures the brain 
and spinal marrow, and, in fact, the whole nervous 
fluid. A boy who smokes frequently, or in any way 
uses tobacco constantly, is never known to make a 
man of much energy, and generally lacks muscular 
as well as mental power.” 

Lonpon Punch contains this account of “A 
Young Positivist :’’ * Parson—What is a miracle ? 
Boy—Dunno. Parson—Well, if the sun were to 
shine in the middle of the night what should you say 
it was? Boy—Themoon. Parson—But if you were 
told it was the sun, what should you say it was? 

30y—A lie. Parson—/ don’t tell lies. Suppose I 
told you it was the sun, what would you say then? 
Boy—That yer wasn’t sober!” 

AN itinerant preacher in the mountain districts of 
Kentucky, attempting to explain how it was that the 
Israelites crossed the Red Sea in safety when the 
Egyptians were swallowed up by the returning 
waters, said that the Jews, being unarmed, “ went 
light,’ but the pursuing host, with their chariots and 
heavy armor, droke through the ice. It being sug- 
gested that no ice was found so near the tropics, he 
promptly replied, ““O that was before the days of 
jography!” 

THE generations of mankind are passing overt the 
earth swiftly, one wave of them after another break- 
ing on the shores of eternity. But it is not like the 
wild waves of the sea, that leave no more than a lit- 
tle foam or a few weeds on the barren strand. Gene- 
rations fall rather like the leaves of the forest strewn 
by autumnal winds; but, as they perish, they leave 
behind them on the soil a fertilizing power, from 
which other trees grow to live in the light of other 
summers, and to battle with the winds of other win- 
ters, 


Ir was said, by one of our country’s most gifted 
ones, that “of all the words of wisdom of quaint 
Andrew Fuller, these should live longest: ‘ Every 
problem in life may be solved by answering aright 
three questions—What is it? Why is it? What 
then ?’” 


Some one says that a book is good enough to give 
away only when it is good enough to exist: which 
many so-called gift-books are not. 
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AN Italian journal states that in Bavaria, there 
were found but seven illiterate conscripts in a hun- 
dred, while in France twenty-three in a hundred 
were illiterate. It is estimated that the number of 
illiterate persons in Holland is but three per cent. of 
the population. In Sweden, only one adult in a 
thousand cannot read and write, and in Wurtemburg 
there js not a peasant or servant who cannot read, 
write, and keep accounts. 

THE internal commerce of our country, says Sec- 
retary Boutwell, is fifteen times as great as our for- 
eign commerce; and if we take into account all the 
exchanges from one party to another during each 
year, it is, says Carey, our greatest political econo- 
mist, fifty times as great. It has been vastly aug- 
mented by the extension of the railroad system, and 
that system has had reflected back on it an increased 
prosperity . 

By late statistics it appears that in 1830 we had 
but 23 miles of railroad, in 1840 we had 2,818; in 
1850 we had 9,021 ; in 1860 we had 30,635; and in 
1870 we had 53,399 miles of railroads, made atacost 
of $2,400,000,000. In 1870 their earnings were 
$400,..00,000, they carried $125,000,000 of tonnage, 
whose value was estimated at $10,87 5,750,000. 

A FRENCH writer takes the grounds that the dia- 
monds of the Cape of Good Hope were originally 
components of aerolites which fell there, and were 
scattered over a great distance in a certain definite 
direction, This view is largely based upon the as- 
serted fact that these objects occur on the summits of 
the highest mountains and in the plains, but very 
rarely, if ever, at great depths. 

In 1843, sixteen temperance men met together in 
New York city, and organized the Sons of Temper- 
ance; they have been steadily increasing, until they 
now number a vast army, and the influence of this 
noble Order is incalculable. In 1863, sixteen men 
organized the order of Good Templars. The Order 
now numbers 600,000. 

ACCORDING to the literary world the number of 
our periodicals has increased ten per cent. in three 
years, or much faster than thesale of books. A good 
monthly is now a book in itself. It is always desira- 
ble to have a select library by one’s side, but so many 
of the books printed are worthless that readers must 
exercise great caution in their selections. 

THE Society of Friends has four colleges and four 
boarding schools of considerable size and importance 
in the United States. They have also an excellent 
system of school instruction. There are 25,000 chil- 
dren in their Sabbath-schools. 

Pror. AGAssiz recently told the teachers’ conven- 
tion in Boston, that in public education “too much 
was made of the memory, and too little of the mind ;”’ 
that ‘the number of teachers is too small, and the 
number of scholars too large.” 

Lord Bacon says: “ But little do men perceive 
what solitude is, and how far it extendeth; for a 
crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal where there 
is no love.” 

The camphor tree is a native of China, and be- 
sides yielding the gum which is so valuable an article 
of commerce, it is one of the principal timber trees of 
that country. The camphor gum is obtained by cut- 
ting up the branches and boiling them. 

Johnstown, Pa., is said to have a church for each 
thousand of its population, several of the churches 
being fine specimens of architecture. A new Metho- 
dist church was recently dedicated there. 
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THE statistics show that the Swiss go ahead of 
Americans in letter-writing, as in one year the Swiss 
mails carried forty-five million letters, an average of 
eighteen to each individual, while in this country the 
number was five hundred and thirty-one millions, an 
average of only fifteen to each person. 

The sugar cane is a native of Asia, from whence 
it was introduced to Sicily, about the middle of the 
twelfth century, thence to Spain, the Maderia and 
Canary Islands, and last to America, where it is now 
chiefly cultivated. 

The subject of alcohol in medicine is attracting 
much attention in Great Britain, in consequence of 
the protest against the indiscriminate and excessive 
use of stimulants, recently signed by three hundred 
eminent English physicians. 

In Siberia during the winter, milk is bought and 
sold in a frozen state, and can be carried for a long 
period in a simple bag. When required for use the 
requisite quantity is chopped off with a hatchet or 
sheath-knife, and thawed as needed. 

A contemporary says of a well known Senator 
that “ insufferable egotism prevents him from look- 
ing at any public question with any other purpose 
but that which relates to himself personally.” 

One college genius said that “hypothesis” was 
something to raise water with; but his chum knew 
hetter, it was what happened to a man after death. 

It is said that in Paris alone there are 300,000 chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and thirteen who go 
to no school, but are plunged in the grossest igno- 
rance. 

The building for the coming jubilee at Boston will 
be 822 feet long, and 422 feet wide. There will be 
no obstructions or pillars. It will be supported by 
arches springing from the sides. 

The supply of India rubber is said to be inexhaus- 
tible. Each tree can be tapped for twenty successive 
years, and yields on an average three table-spoonfuls 
a day. 

Upon the wall of a class-room, in the University of 
Edinburgh, the late Sir William Hamilton left the fol- 
lowing words: “ There is nothing great on earth but 
man; there is nothing great in man but mind.” 

There are hopes, the bloom of whose beauty 
would be soiled by the trammels of description : 
too lovely, too delicate, too sacred for words, they 
should be known only through the sympathy of hearts. 

The world uses 250,000,000 pounds of tea each 
year, and 718,000,000 pounds of coffee. China fur- 
nishes nearly all the tea, and Brazil over one-half 
the coffee. 

A well-known author says that nothing baffles cu- 
riosity, eludes pursuit, and generally mystifies the 
human intelligence like the plain, simple and un- 
varnished truth. 

The railroad men down east are quizzing a new 
station agent, who made a requisition for ‘red oil” 
for signal lamps. 

The freight engines on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
use from eight to twelve gallons of water for each 
mile they run. 

The country pays more for alcoholic drinks than 
for all its colleges and schools. 

A German poet endows Lake Erie with palm 
trees and alligators. 

The only revenue collection after May Ist will be 
from incomes, stamps, tobacco and liquor. 

Man’s superiority over woman consists chiefly in 
his thinking so. 

There are no foot-prints backward. 
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Music IN Our PusLic ScHOOLS.—We have been 
exceedingly gratified during the present season of 
school visitation, to find so many schools in which 
vocal music is one of the daily exercises. ‘This is par- 
ticularly the case in districts where Sabbath-schools, 
those potent reformers of youth, have been established. 
As a mere disciplinary agent we know of nothing 
better than vocal music, engaged in freely by teachers 
and pupils, and we venture the assertion, that other 


things being equal, the best discipline is found in those | 
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WHEN THE GREEN LEAVES. 
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schools which are kept the cleanest and neatest, and 


| where teacher and pupils sing most frequently, thus 


toning down the feelings, and drawing scholar to 
scholar, and teacher and pupils toward each other, 
in the tender bonds of mutual confidence and esteem. 
Lét us then have vocal music in our schools, and 
plenty of it—feeling that the more we have, the more 
happy and contented our children will be, while 
engaged in the, too often, dry routine of their daily 
| work.— Supt S. G. Boyd. 





“Song Garden,” by permission of MASON BROS. 
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2 Ah! the spring will still be like the last, 
Of its promise false and vain ; 
And the summer die in winter’s arms, 
Ere the green Jeaves come again. 


8 So the seasons pass, and so our lives, 
Yet I never will complain ; 
Bat I sigh, while yet I know not why— 
When the green leaves come again. 





THE Superintendent of Music in the primary schools 
of Boston, says: Children need training in the fol- 
lowing points, to qualify them either to sing or read 
wel!: 1. Proper position of the body; 2. Right man- 
agement of the breath; 3. Good quality of voice; 
4. Correct sound of the vowels; 5. Good articula- 
tion and pronunciation; 6. Intelligence; 7. Expres- 
sion, 
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4 Nay, lift up your thankful eyes, my love! 
Thinking less of grief or pain ; 
For as long as hill and vale shall last, 
Will the green leaves come again. 


5 Sure as earth lives under winter’s snow, 
Sure as love lives under pain,— 
It is good to sing with every thing, 
When the green leaves come again. 








| SINGING in schools,”’ says some one, “is a meces- 
sity. Its happy effect as a pleasant relief from the 
daily routine of school duties has been fully recog- 
nized by practical educators. Its physical, intellect- 
; ual and moral influence is most decided.” 
—“When the Green Leaves” is from, and gives 
the size of page in, ‘‘ The Diadem of School Songs,” 
) published by Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 





